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MANNERS OF THE AGE. 


OF JUDGMENTS. 


Norms more nearly reſembles a firong 
conviction than an obſtinate conceit; 
| whence proceed parties, cabals, and hereſies. 
Our thoughts on the ſame ſubje& are not 
always the ſame : conceit and diſguſt follow one 
another very cloſely. 
Great things aſtoniſh, and ſmall diſhearters 
us: cuſtom makes both familiar. | 
Iwo contrarieties cqonlly affect us, cuſtom 
and novelty. 
There is nothing ſo mean and ſo truly vul- 
gar as to ſound the praiſe of thoſe very per- 
ſons of whom we thought but indiffcrently* 
before their promotion. 
A prince's favour neither W — nor in- 
cludes merit. (25%, . ẽ—W ww ag 
Vol. I. A | : 


254 
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2 The Characters, ur, 


It is ſurpriſing that, with all the ſwell of 
pride with which we are inflated, and the high 
Opinion we have of bur own Judgment, we ne- 
glect to make uſe of it in ſpeaking of other 
people's merit: the common vogue, popular 
favour, or the prince's fancy, bear us down like 
a torrent: we extol rather what is praiſed than 
what is praiſeworthy, 

doubt whether any thing is approved with 
more reluctance, and praiſed ſo ſparingly, as 
what moſt deſerves to be praiſed and appro- 
ved; and whether virtue, merit, beauty, good 
actions, and the beſt writings, make their wa 
to the heart ſo forcibly as envy, jealouſy, or 
antipathy. Tis not of a ſaint that a Tartuffe 
ſpeaks well, but of a brother Tartuffe. If a hand- 
ſome woman allows another to have beauty, 

may certainly conelude ſhe excels her; or 
if a poet praiſes another's verſes, it is an even 
Wager that they are flat and ſpiritleſs, 

Men do not caſily like one another; they 
have a hackwardnefs to reciprocation of ap- 
plauſes. The actions, economy, thoughts, and 
expreſſions of others ave faulty, nothing con- 
cents ; they ſubſtitute in the place of what 
others regites ſpeak or write, what they would 
Have done in ſuch a juncture, what they think 
or have written upon ſuch a ſuhject, and are 
40 full af their own ideas, that fey have no 
om for any other 

The generality. are ſo. inclined. to difolute- 
neſs and levity, and the world is ſo full of ex- 


amples, either pernicious or ridiculous, that 


* 
0 
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1 ſhould be apt to believe ſingularity, could ie 
keep within bounds, would be a very near ap- 
proximation to right reaſon and a commend» | 


able conduct. F 

We muſt do like other men: a dangerous 
maxim; for the moſt part ſignifying we muſt 
do ill, if you carry it beyond things external, 
and of no conſequence, but depending on cu- 
ſtom, Faſhion, or ceremony. 

It men were not more like bears and pan- 
thers than men; if they were equitable, if they 


were juſt to themſelves and others, what would 


become of the law, of the intricate text, and 
the voluminous commentaries? where would 
you find plaintiff and defendant? to what 
would even they be reduced-who-owe all their 
affluence and grandeur to the authority with 
which they are inveſted for informing theſe 
laws? If men were honeſt, candid, and unpre- 
judiced, whither would the wrangles of the 
fchools and bar vaniſh? if they were tempe- 
vate, chaſte, and moderate, what occaſion for: 
the myſterious jargon of phyſic, which is a-gold- 
en mine to ſuch as take upon them to ſpeak 
it? O Lawyers, Profeſſors, and Phyſicians, ter · 


rible would be your fall; could we agree to be 


come wile ! | 
How many great men, in the different exer- 

ciſes of peace and war, ought to have been with- 
out employment! to what exquiſiteneſs and 


perfection are ſeveral arts and ſciences brought. 
which, ſo far from being naturally neceflary, 


were introduced into the world only as reme- 
| A 2 | 
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dies to thoſe evils of which our malignity is 
the only ſource ! 

How many things are there ſince Varro, of 
which Varro was ignorant ! Such a knowledge. 
only as that of Plato and Secret, it ſeems, 
would not ſuffice us. 1 

It is no uncommon thing at a nne A 
concert, or in a gallery of pictures, to hear 
praiſe and cenſure, and, upon the very identi- 
cal ſubject, quite oppolite ſentiments ; this 
makes me conclude the riſk is not great to pub, 
liſh any thing, good or bad; the good pleaſes 
ſome, the bad others ; and, I dare ſays the very 
worſt will not want its admirers. 

The Phoenix “ of muſical poetry roſe out of 
his own aſhes, and in one and the ſame day 
faw both the diflolution and reſurrection of his 
reputation; and that fame infallible, judge. 
who is ever ſo obſtinate, (I mean, the public), 


was pleaſed to change upon his accdunt, 


ether was or is now in an error. He wha 
now ſhould ſay that Quinaut was a bad poet, 


would be yas, no leſs impertinent than he 
who had formerly ſaid he was a good one. 
Chapelain was rich, Corneille was not; La 
Pucelle and Rodugune + merited a different 
fate: ſo it has always been a queſtion why, in 
this or that profeſſion, one has made his for- 
tune and another failed? For the reaſon of 
this mankind muſt inform themſelves: from 


* M. Quinaut, Auditor of Accounts, whoſe chief talent | 
yt in operas. 
+ Two poems. 
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ielt 6 own capriciouſneſ whereby, in the moſt! 
intereſting conjunctures, either of their plea+ 
ſure, health, or affairs, oy often leave . 
beſt, and take the worſt 

"The profeſſion of a comedian end — - 
Romans was infamous, among the Greeks ho- 
nourable : What is it with us? We think of 
them like the Namn and Jive: with them like. 
the Greeky,” +5 if 

It was ſufficient bor Bathyllus to ; be: an uni. 
verſal mimic, to be courted by the Roman las 
dies; for Rhoe to dance on the ſtage, or for 
Roſcia and Nerina to fing in the chorus, to 
etigage a crowd of lovers, Vanity and impu- 
dence, the conſequenees of too great power, 
made the Romans loſe the guſt of ſeeret plea- 
fures; they were fond of deriving their amours 
from the Theatre, without any jealouſy of the 
audience ; they did not diſdain to- ſhare the 
charms of their miſtreſſes wich the multitude - 
their pride lay in ſhowing they loved not a 
beauty, or a good actreſs, but an actreſs “. 

Nothing better manifeſts the regard paid to 
the ſciences and literature, and men's ſenſe of 
their utility to the public, than the recompen> 
ces aſſigned to them, and the repute in Mater 
they ſtand who excel in them. 

There is no art fo mechanic and mean that 
is not a quicker ind ſurer way to wealth, The 
actor lolling in his coach beſpatters the face of 
Corneille walking a-foot. With many, learn- 
ing and pedantry are ſynonimous, | 

Madame Dancourt. 
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Often when the rich man ſpeaks, and though 
he ſpeaks of learning, the learned man muſt 
be filent, liſten and applaud ; atleaſt if he would 
not paſs for ſomething elſe beſides learned. 
A tort of courage is required in the compa- 
ny of ſome Goths and Vandals to vindicate 
the learned: you find there a {tiled prejudice 
againſt them: they know not the world, ſay 
theſe intelligent perſons, nor how to live, neither 
have they any genius for ſociety, and ſo con- 
fine them to their ſtudy, or the company of 
ſuch as themſelves. As ignorance is an eaſy 
condition, without any labour or application, 
moſt of the world embrace it, and their maj 
rity in court, city, and country, infinitely ober- 
powers the men of letters. If they allege in 
_ their favour the names of Eſtree, Harlay, Boſ- 
ſuet, Seguier, Montauſier, Vardes, Chevreuſe, 
Novion, La Moignon, Scudery, Peliffon, and 
of many other perſons equally learned and po- 
lite; nay, if to theſe they add the great names 
of Chartres, Condé, Conti, Bourbon, Maine, 
Vandome, as princes who to the moſt folid 
ſciences add Grecian atticiſm and Roman po- 
liteneſs, the anſwer immediately is, theſe are 
fingular examples; if from example they have 
recourſe to reaſonings, alas! they are drown- 
ed in a laugh: however, methinks, with ſub- 
miſſion to the public, it is too precipitate in its 
deciſion, and ſhould at leaſt take the pains to 
inveſtigate whether“ that genius that makes 
ſuch a progreſs in knowledge, which thinks, 
Judges, ſpeaks, and writes, with ſuch delicate 
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folidity, is not of uſe tomapde polite nel 
ments. 

Aman of little ſenſe may perfectiy refine his 
carriage, but a great deal is required to the re- 
fine ment of his mind. 

Such a one is learned, ſays the palitician, 
conſequently not fit for 2— I would not 
truſt him with the management of my ward- 
robe; and to be ſure he is in che right. Oſſat, 
Ximenes, Richlicu, were learned, were they 
men of ability? were they accounted good mi- 


niſters ? He underſtands Greek; then, ſays the 


ſtateſman, he is a book wit, a philoſopher, for 
be ſpoke Greek, and. in. its purity. What a 


whim, what a range revery, was it in the 


great, the wiſe and judicious, Antonine to ſay, 
«+ that the people would then be happy, when 
the Emperor philoſophized, or the philoſo- 
her, that is, the book wit, governed !” 

ft are no more than the keys of 
ſciences; he that deſpiſes the one flights the 
other. It is of no importance whether lan- 
guages are ancient or modern, dead or living, 
but whether they are barbarous or polite, whe- 
ther the books they afford are good or bad. 
Suppoſe the French ſhould meet with the for- 
tune of the Greek or Roman tongues, muſt 
then he be a pedant who ſhould read Moliere 
or La Fontaine ſome ages after the French 1 
ceaſed to be a living language? 15 4 

Ik I talk of Euripilus, you ſay he | is a wit; 
you alſo call him a carpenter who lays a floor, 


and he chat builds a wall a bricklayer, But 


Ewould/aſk you where is this wit's \ workbouſe * 


what ſign has his ſhop, and by what marks ſhall 
we know him? What are his tools? a hatchet, 
aà chiſſel, a hammer and anvil? where does he 


finiſh his work ? where does he expoſe it to 
fale? An artificer values himſelf upon being a 
workman, Does Euripilus ſet up for a wit? 
If he does, I ſuppoſe he is a coxcomb, he pro- 
ſtitutes wit; nothing agreeable or fine can 
dwell with ſuch infatuation; but if he pretends 
to nothing, I underſtand you, then he'is a ſen. 
ſible and ingenious man. Do not you alſo bes 
ſtow the title of Wit on every poetaſter, or 

Doctor on every ſmatterer in learning? Do 
you believe of yourſelf that you have no wit? 
If you have any, without doubt it is of the 


moſt delicate ſort; yet ſhould a man call you 


a Wit, would you not take it for an affront? 


Howtver, Iwill give you leave to call Euripilud. 
fo; let the i aw tickle the ſilly and unlettered, 


as an equipoiſe to thoſe ſolid qualifications 
which they admire in others, and of which _ 
themfelves have not a fingle ſpark. 

Speak no more of pen, ink, or paper; no 
more of ſtyle, printer, or preſs: for God's ſake 
don't vex me ahy more with, Antifthenes *,. 


you write well, Proceed, ſhall we never ſee R 


folio of your's? Treat of all the virtues and 


vices in one work, well connected, methodical, 


without end, (and they ſhould add) wirhout 
ſale too. 1 rename herr thing that either 


. = e Ae Author of this Book, Men 
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was, is, or ever will be, a book. The ſight of 
a book throws me into a ſwoon as much as a 


cat does Beryllus. Am I better fed, or warmer 


clothed, am I more conveniently lodged, have 
I ſo much as a feather bed, after being expoſed 


to ſale theſe twenty years? Lou ſay that my 


name is up, I am much talked of; ſay rather, 


I am very rich in uſclefs air: but have I one 


rain of that metal which procures all things? 
Tue ſcoundrel pettifogger lengthens his bill, is 
paid charges which he never was at, and has 

dor his ſon-in-law a count or a judge. A 
lacquey is made a commiſſioner, and, in a little 
time growing rich, out- tops his maſter, and 
buys a title. B.. . inriches himſelf by a 
puppet· ſnow; B. B. .. by ſelling river for m- 
neral waters; another mountebank footed it 


to Town with his wallet at his back, and leaves 
it in his coach and fix, Mercury is mercury, 


and nothing more; and gold not being an ade - 


quate reward for his meditations and intrigues, 
they reward him with favour and diſtindion. 
. 'To confine myſelf to lawful profits: you pay 
the tiler for his tiles, and the wol kman for his 


time and labour; do you pay an author for his 
thoughts and writings ? If they are excellent, 
do you. pay him ſuitably ? does he enrich or 
ennoble himſelf by the produce of his genius ? 


Men indeed muſt be clothed and ſhaved, have 
houſes with doors that ſhut cloſe; where is the 


* Benvit, who got an eſtate by ſhowing waxwork. | Ca- 


xetti, who. enriched (himſelf by noſuums, which he ſold. 
very dear, « > * a” 


10 \ The Characters, or, 
neceſſity of ſo much inſtruction? Tt were folly; 
fimplicity, and weakneſs, continues Antiſthe- 
nes, to ſet up for an author or philoſopher; 
lace me in a warm employment, which would 
enable me to lend my friend, and give to thoſe 
that can never return; to write by way of 
- amuſement to fill up a vacant hour, as Tyti- 
rus whiſtles or plays upon his flute; on theſe 
terms or none will I put pen to paper; then L 
am at the ſervice of thoſe who now throttle 
me, and cry out, You ſhall write: I have the 
tle of my firſt book ready for them, Of Beau-. 
ty, Goodneſs, Ideas, of the firſt Frinapisi, 7 
Antiſthenes, the Fiſbmonger. TP 
I ambaſſadors“ of foreign princes were apes, 
who had learnt to walk on their hind legs, and 
to make themſelves underſtood by interpreters, 
r could not ſurpriſe us more than the ſolidity 
of their anſwers, and the 9 nce of wit 
and ſagacity which abound in their common 
diſcourſe. Our prepoſſeſſion in favour of our 
eountry, joined to a national pride, makes us 
forget that reaſon is the growth of all climates, 
and that a juſtneſs of ſentiment is not limited 
to a part of Europe. It would enrage us to be 
ſo treated by thoſe whom we are pleaſed to call 
Barbarians ; if amongſt us there is any barba- 
riſm, it is in being amazed at hearing nr 

ople reaſon like ourſelves. 
All ſtrangers are not barbarians, norare our 
Ch all civilized ; in like MENTS, all. 


4 . ? 
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the whole country is not wild, nor all a city 


polite : there is in Europe a certain place, part 


of a maritime province in a great kingdom, 
where the villagers are mild and tractable, and 
their townſmen and magiſtrates ſurly, and of 
an hereditary ruſticity. | | 
With all the purity of ſpeech, ſpruceneſs of 
. drefs, and elegance of manners, with ſuch good 
laws, and ſuch fair complexions, we are bar- 
barians to ſome ſort of people. | 

If we ſhould hear it reported of the Eaſtern 
people, that their uſual drink is a liquor which 
flies up into the-head, makes them mad, and 
ſets them a-vomiting, we ſhould be apt to lift up 
our hands, and ſay, Theſe ſottiſh barbarians !. 
. This. biſhop * ſeldom comes to Court, lives 
retired, never. viſits among women, forbears 
games of all ſorts, is never ſeen at feaſts and 
ſhows, avoids cabals, and has dropt the ſpirit 


of intrigue; bleſſed change ! now he refides in 


his dioceſe, and gives himſelf up to inſtruct his 
people by frequent; ſermons and private diſ- 
courſe, and edify them by his ſhining example 
exhauſts his riches in charity, and macerates 
his body in devout auſterities; he is a perfect 
tranſcript of the zeal and piety of the Apoſtles. 
Times are changed, and he is threatened in this 
reign with a more eminent title. 

May we not ſignify to certain people, of a 
{crious profeſſion, to ſay no more, that they 
are not obliged to make the world talk of their 


Cardinal Camus. 
| j 


' 
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gaming, ſinging, and playing the buffoon liles 

* other men, and'that to ſee them ſo jocular and 
communicative, one would not believe they 
were elſewhere ſo ſolemn and rigid? May we 
not preſume to intimate, that thereby they of- 
fend againſt politeneſs, upon which they value 
themſelves ? Politeneſs modifies and conforms 
the outward demeanour to conditions, avoiding 
all contraſt, and never ſhowing the ſame man 
under ſuch different ſhapes as make him a 
groteſque compound, a fantaſtical Zany. 

We ought not to judge of men as of a pic- 
ture or ſtatue, at the firſt fight; there is an in» 
fide, a heart to be ſearched : the veil of modeſty 
covers merit, and the maſk of hypocriſy diſ- 

_ guiſes malignity ; few are there whoſe diſcern- 
ment authoriſes them to paſs ſentence; it is but 
gradually, and, perhaps, then compelled by time 

7 and.circumſtances, that complete virtue or ab- 

4 ſolute vice come at laſt to ſhow (themſelves in 

all their colours. 1. 45 . A 

„ * He ſaid that wit, in that beautiful 
« lady, was a diamond ſet to the beſt ad van- 
© tage; (and continuing to ſpeak of her), all 

„ who talk of her, added he, find ſomething 
«© in her wit ſo rational and poignant, that 
they can hardly diſtinguiſh their admiration 

from love; with all the qualities adapted to 

a perfect friendſhip, ſhe has wherewith to 

make other impreſſions: too blooming and 

beautiful not to pleaſe, but too modeſt to 
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affect it, ſne eſteems men only for their me- 
rit, and believes ſhe has only friends: her 


vivacity and ſentiments ſurpriſe and charm, 


and though ſhe perfectly underſtands the de- 
licacies and fineſſes of converſation, ſome- 
times makes ſuch happy ſallies, as _—_ 
other pleafures which they give, always diſ- 


penſe with a reply. She talks with you, like 


one who is unlearned, who ſeems to doubt, 
and wants to be-informed, and hearkens to 
you like one who knows a great deal, ſets a 
true value on what you ſay, and who will 
not let any thing of your converſation be 
loſt. Far from affecting a ſhow of wit by 
contradictions, or imitating Elvira, who had 
rather be thought ſmart than ſolid and diſ- 
creet, ſhe adopts your thoughts, and as her 
own enlarges on them, embelliſhes them, 
and makes you extremely pleaſed with your- 
ſelf that you thought ſo well, and ſpoke fo 
much better than you yourſelf believed you 
did. She deſpiſes oſtentation, and in ſpeak - 


inſtead of reaſon, perſuaded that the trueſt 
eloquence is ſimplicity: if it is to ſerve any 
one to engage your concurrence, leaving 


fine ſpeeches and politeneſs to Elvira, who 
makes uſe of them in all caſes, Artenice em- 
ploys only ſincerity, warmth, earneſtneſs' 
and perſuaſion. Her predominant pleaſures 
are in reading, and converſing with perſons 


of worth and reputation, and this not ſo 
much to be known to them, as to know 
Vor. II. B 5 
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< them: we may prophetically commend her 
« for the tranſcendent wiſdom which will one 
«* day certainly ſhine forth in her, and for all 
< the merit of her future days; ſince having, 


_ < with an unexceptionable conduct, better in- 


«« tentions and ſure principles, highly uſeful to 
« thoſe who, like her, are expoſed to complai- 
4 ſance and flattery; and being ſingular with - 
« gut rudeneſs; and indeed a little inclined to 

retirement, it is impoſſible the can want any 


40 

e thing but opportunities, or, as ſome would 
46 
46 


call it, a ſpacious theatre, for the diſplay of 
all her endowments in their full luſtre.” 

A handſome woman, the more natural ſhe 
is, the more beautiful; ſhe loſes nothing by 
being careleſs ; and without any other orna- 
ment than thoſe of her beauty and youth, an 
innocent grace ſhines in her face, animates eve- 
ry little action ſo much, that there would be 
leſs danger to ſee her adorned with all the mag - 
nificence of dreſs and art of faſhion. Thus 
an honeſt man is reſpected, independent of all 
that outward deportment by which he would 
endeavour to make his perſon more grave, and 
his virtue more ſpecious: a demure look, a 
ſingularity in habit, a ſlow ſtep, add nothing to 
probity, nor heighten merit; they rather adul- 
terate its genuine openneſs, at leaſt raiſe ſuſpi- 
cions to its prejudice. ,  __, | 

A ſtarched gravity becomes farcical, two cx- 
tremes thus joining, whoſe centre is dignity 
this is not gravity, but acting the part of a 
grave man: he that ſtudies to be ſo will never 


— « 
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Manners of the Age. 15 
obtain it. Either gravity is natural, or there 


is no ſuch thing, and it is eaſier to deſcend from 
it than attain to it. Wie np 
A man * of parts and reputation, if he is 
peeviſh and auſtere, does more harm than good, 
frightens youth into an ill opinion of virtue, 
as too rigid in jits rules and too painful in its 
practice: if, on the contrary; be is free and 
cheerful, he gives them a profitable leſſon, he 
teaches them that men may reconcile pleaſure 


and buſineſs, virtue and hilarity, and thus be- 


comes an example they willingly follow. | 
Phyſiognomy is not given us for a rule to 
judge men by; it may ſerve us to give a gueſs 
at them. 0301, ali 
An ingenious air in men is the ſame with 


regular features among women; it is the kind 


of beauty at which the moſt vain can. aſpire. 

A man of eminent merit and talents +, and 
who is confeſſedly ſuch, is not ugly with the 
moſt irregular features; or if there is even a 
deformity, it makes no impreſſion 
How much art is there required to keep to 
Nature? What time, what rules, attention, and 
exactneſs, to dance with the ſame freedom and 
grace as you walk, to ſing as you ſpeak, to ſpeak 

* M. Harlay. > 7 | xr 6.40 1 0 

+. M. Peliſſon, Hiſtoriographer to the King and Acade- 
my, of ſuch an unhappy countenance, that the Marchio- 
neſs of Sevigny ſaid that he aſſumed too much of men's pri- 
vilege of being ugly : he turned from the Proteſtant to the 
Roman church, though the reality of his religion is much 
queſtioned, but his ſtrict integrity is confeſſed by all parties. 
His Works are few and excellent; he died in 1694. See 
Lives of French Writers. * | 
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and expreſs yourſelf as you think, to give that 
ſpirit and force, that paſſion and energy, to an 
harangue delivered publicly, with which we 
ſometimes naturally, and without meditation, 
animate our familiar ſcenes? | 
They who, without any previous knowledge 
of us, think amiſs of us, do us no harm; they 
attack not us, but the err of their own 
imagination. 
eue. are ſome little decorums, ahh points 
boots mar manners, due to places, times, and 
perſons; which no wit would teach, but in 
which we imitate cuſtom without any trouble: $ 


to judge of men by their omiſfions or unpo- 


liteneſs in this kind, before they are acquainted 
with the ceremonial, is to paſs Judgment on 
them by their nails, or the — of their hair; 
it is a Judgment of which we ſhall ſoon find the 
error. 

Whether it is Won to pace of men by a 
fingle fault is with me a queſtion ? alſo, whether 
an extreme neceſſity, a violent paſſion, or a ſud- 
den impulſe, can be drawn into conſequence ? 

The contrary to the report, either of l 
or perſons, is often the truth. 


Without an exact attention to what we 


ſpeak, we are liable to ſay Les or No to the 

ame thing, or on the ſame perſon, in an hour's 
time; though this inconſiſtency is no more 
than the effect of an eaſy converfible humour, 
naturally leading us not to contradict this man, 
or that, though they talk of OY * op- 


poũitely. 


' Manners of the Age. ry 


A partial man is expoſed to frequent mor- 
et aaf ; how can it be otherwiſe? His fa- 
vourites cannot be ever fortunate and wiſe, nor 
thoſe whom he declares againſt be always in 
fault or unhappy. This muſt diſconcert him, 
and put him out of countenance either at his 
friends? errors, or at the proſperity: or conduct. 
of thoſe whom he is known to deſpi 

A man ſubject to be prepoſſeſſed, if do dares 
accept a place of authority, either cecleſiaſticat: 
or civil, is a blind man who would be a painter, 
a dumb man who would bea preacher, or who- 
- would: be a muſician; theſe are bur faint re- 
ſemblances, imperfectiy expreſſive of the miſe- 
ry of prepoſſeſſion: it is, beſides, a deſperate 
malady, incurable and infectious to all who 
approach the patient; it makes us deſert! our 
equals, inferiors, relations, and friends, even 
our phyſician; it is paſt their ſxill to work any 
cure without bringing him to a ſenſe of his 
diſtemper, and the propriety of their preſcrip- 
tion, which are to hear, to doubt, to enquire,, 
and to examine. Flatierers, cheats, and back - 
biters, they whoſe tongues move by intereſt 
or malice, are the quacks in which they con- 
fide, who make them ſwallow all they pleaſe; 

it is they that poiſon and deftroy them 
*  Deſcartes's: rule, never to decide on the leaſt 
truth before it is clearly and diſtinctly known, 
is convenient and juſt, and ought, eſpecially, 10 
exteod to our Judgments on perſons 
© Nothing revenges us better of any diſadvan- 
tageous ſentence on our wit, conduct, morals, 
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or manners, than the baſe and . characters 
of the favourites of our cenſures. 

From the fame turn of mind that you n 
a man of merit, you admire a blockhead. 

A blockhead is one without wit enough to 
be 4 coxcomb. 

The coxcomb is the kde mc of merit. 

'The i impertinent is a forward coxcomb; the 
eoxcomb wearies, tires,. fatigues, and diſguſts. 
The impertinent teazes, provokes, and em 
he begins where the other ends. 

The coxcomb is between the impertinent 
and the blockhead, and is a medley of both. 

Vices come from the depravation of the 

heart; faults from conſtitution ; ridiculouſ- 
neſs from want of ſenſe. 

The ridiculous man is one who, while he i is 
ſo, has the appearance of a blockheadQ. 

The blockhead is always ridiculous, it is his 
temper; a man of ſenſe may ſometimes de ri- 
diculous, but will not be ſo long. 
An error in conduct makes a wiſe man ri- 
diculous. 
Dulneſs is the criterion of the blockhead; 
futility of the coxcomb, levity of the imper- 
tinent. Ridiculouſneſs ſeems to reſide ſome- 
times in thoſe that are really ridiculous, and 
ſometimes in the imagination of thoſe who be- 
lieve they ſee ridicule where it neither i is nor 

can be. Eq) . 

Rudeneſs, clowniſhneſs, and brutality, may 
be the vices of a man of ſenfe, 
A ftupid man is a filent blockhead, and, in 
that, more Rn than the raikative, 


What is ſometimes a 2 . a man of 
fenſe, is a blunder from a blockhead. 

If a coxcomb apprehended he could ſpeak 
amiſs, he would no longer be ſo. 

One ſign of a defbcienty of ſenſe: is to be 
always telling ſtories. 

The blockhead is uneaſy to biraſelf, the cox- 
comb is forward and confident, the imperti- 


nent has effrontery in his looks; merit ſhrowds. 


itſelf under modeſty, 

The pragmatical man is made up of the 
direction of a few petty concerns, dignified 
with the name of Affairs, and of a 41 lender 
ſtock of ſenſe 

A grain or two of ſenſe, and an ounce of 
buſiceſs, more than goes to the -pragmatical; 
make a buſy body. 

While you only laugh at the buſybody he 
keeps to his name; but if he gives cauſe of 
complaint, he then commences aſſuming. 
The eharaQter of the man of honour is be- 
tween that of the knowing and the honeſt 


man, tho” in an unequal diſtance from 1 ® 


extremities. 

The diſtance from the man of Uebe is 
the knowing man daily diminiſhes, till! it quickly 
diſappears. 

The knowing man is one who bides his paſs 
fions, underſtands his intereſt, ſacrifices many 
things to it, has either acquired wealth, or 
Knows how to keep it. 


The man of honour is one who does not _ | 


on the highway, commits no murders, in a 


word, whoſe vices are not Ha OR and ſean- 
dalous. 180 

Me know very well that an honeſt man is 4 
man of honour; but it is comical to think, 
chat many a man of honour 1s * n 
thing than an honeſt man. | 

The honeſt man is neither a ſaint nor a bl: 
got; ir has been his ſtudy only to be virtuous» 

Genius, judgment, wit, and ala are differ- f 
ent, but not incompatible, 

There is juſt the difference between. good: 
fenſe and good taſte, as between. the cagſe 4 
the effect. 

Genius is to wit, as the whole do its part. 
Shall I call him à man ef ſenſe: whoſe ſphere 
is only in a fingle art, or even a ſcience, in 
which I allow him to be perfect, but out of 
that he is void of judgment, invention, fancy, 
manners, or conduct? he does not underſtand 
me, he has no thought, and cannot ſpeak a pro- 
per word. A muſician; for inſtance, who, after 
he has enraptured me with bis harmony, ſeems 
to be ſhut up with his lute, and when he is 
without his inſtrument, is like a machine out 
of order, where ſomething” is wanting, and 
which is of no further uſe or entertainment. 

Again, what ſhall I ſay of a genius for play ; 
who can define it to me.? Is there no need of 
forecaſt, cunning, or {kill, at ombre or cheſs > 
and if there is, how comes it that we ſee men 
of weak parts excel in theſe games, whilſt 
many fine geniuſes are fo dull at them, that they 
are in the utmoſt confuſion to move à man, or 
play a card, to the purpoſe. 
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Manners of the Ape. 2» 
I There is ſomething in the world, if poſſible, 
ſtill more incomprehenſible.” View that perſon ;. 
what a dull, ſottiſn and ſtupid figure “! he 
knows neither how to ſpeak nor relate what he 
has ſeen ; but if he puts pen to paper, how 
does he charm! no Tales like his; he makes. 
animals, ſtones, trees, and every thing elle, talk; 
his Works are all elegance, nature, and de- 
licacy, and each in their perfection. 

Another + is ſimple, baſhful, and tireſome 
in converſation ; he miſtakes one word for an- 


other, and his judgment of any compoſition of 


his depends on the money it brings him in; 
he cannot rehearſe it with any tolerable grace, 
nor ſo much as read his own writings 7 yet, at 
compoſing, he is not inferior to Auguſtus, Pom- 
pey, Nicomedes, and Heraclius : he is a king, a 
politician, a philoſopher; he undertakes to 
make heroes fpeak and act; he deſcribes. the 
Romans, and they are greater, and more Ro- 
mans in his verſe, than in their own hiſtory. 

Mould you have another prodigy ? Here is 
a man eaſy , ſoft, complaiſant, tractable; and 
then at a fadden ſtart impetuous, choleric, and 
capricious: again you ſee him fimple, inge- 
nuous, credulous, and ſportive, a gray-haired 


* M. La Fontaine, an inimitable writer of Tales ahd. 
Fables.. ' See his very entertaining Life in thoſe of the 
French Writers, . | 

+ 'P. Corneille, the dramatic Poet. 2 
I Santeuil, a Religious, author of ſeveral very beautiful 
Latin pieces; his firſt years were very licentious, and his 
= truly becoming his function. See Lives of the. French 

rilers. 31 18 
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child; but permit him to recolle& himſelf, or 
rather to give himſelf up to a certain genius 
that operates within: him, perhaps indepen- 
dent of him, and without his knowledge; what 
rapture l what elevation! what imagery! what 
Latiniſm! You will aſk me, do you fpeak of 
one and the ſame man? Yes, of the identical 
Theodas, and of him only. He cries out, la- 


ours with agitations, rolls on the ground, 


riſes, thunders; and roars, and yet amidſt the 


tempeſt emits a raviſhing effulgence : but to 


lay aſide figure, he talks like a fool, and thinks 
like a wiſe man; ſpeaks truth ridieulouſly, 
and deliriouſly mutters the fineſt: reaſon. I 


may ſay farther, he talks and acts beyond what 


he knows; he has in him, as it were, two ſouls 


who have no acquaintance, no connection or 


dependence on each other, but alternate in- 
Avences and diſtinct functions. This picture 
would want another ſurpriſing touch, ſhould 
I omit to tell you, that though ſo inſatiably 
| y of praiſe, that he could tear the eritic's 
eyes out, he has at the ſame time the docility 
to ſuffer their cenſure. I begin to fancy my- 
ſelf, that J haye been deſcribing two different 
perſons; and yet to make out a third in Theo- 
das is not impoſſible; for he is an odd man, a 
comical man, and an excellent man. 

Next to found Judgment, diamonds and 
pearls are the rareſt things to be met with.  - 
Such a one is famed for his extraordinary 
endowments, and wherever he goes is received 
with honours, but he is lighted at home, and 
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cannot bring his own relations to eſteem him. 
Another, on the contrary, is a prophet in his 


country, in high reputation amongſt his ſcr- 
vants, but it is confined within his own. walls; 
he plumes himſelf with his merit, being the 
idol of the family: this character, when he 
viſits, he leaves at home; his worth has never 
been obſerved in any other place. 

The world “ riſe up againſt a man of a 
growing reputation; his friends can hardly 
digeſt his growing merit, or the firſt report that 
ſeems to lift him to that glory of which they 
had been long poſſeſſed; they hold out to 
the laſt, till the prince has declared himſelf by 
recompenſes; then all crowd to congratulate 
him, and only from that day he takes place as 
a man of merit. 


We often affect to RR" ſome men immo- 


derately who little enough deſerve it; we ex- 
tol them, and, were it in our power, would 
advance them above ſuch as are eminently va- 
tuable ; which proceeds either from our being 
weary of applauding always the ſame perſon, 
or becauſe their glory, apparently lefſened by 


being thus divided, MII ta more ACE: 


to our envy, 


We ſee ſome aeg deform: the propitious 


gale of Favour with ſuch rapidity. that _ 
e 


loſe fight of land, and continue their courſe 
with all their canvaſs ſpread ; they proceed in 
a een of ſucceſſes; their ſchemes, their coun - 


The French Academy. 
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cis, and their actions, never fail of praiſe and 
rewards: when they appear abroad they are 
ſurrounded with compliments and homage. 
Like a lofty rock which mocks the tempeſtuous 
waves, all the blaſts of power, riches, violence, 
flattery, authority, and favour, cannot ſhake 
them. The public is the rock on which at laſt 
they are daſhed to pieces. | 
It is common, and, as it were, natural to 
judge of other's productions only by their af - 
finity with our own. The poet, filled with 
ſublime ideas, and heated with the glow of 
fancy, makes ſmall account of the orator's diſ- 
courſe, which is often confined to ſimple facts; 
and the hiſtorian cannot comprehend how a 
rational man can employ his time in contriving 
fictions, or finding out a rhyme. Thus the 
divine, immerſed in the ſtudy of fathers and 
councils, thinks all other learning and know» 
ledge low and infignificant, whilſt he, perhaps, 
is as much deſpiſed by the geometrician. | 
He who has a talent to excel in a particu» 
lar thing, and reads lectures on it, may want 
ſenſe enough to know that he ought to be 
ſilent on another ſubject of which he has but a 
ſlight knowledge; he confidently expatiates 
beyond-the limits of his genius; but he loſes 
himſelf, and the renowed Doctor talks like an 
ignoramus. R . . 
Herilus, whether he ſpeaks, declaims, or 
writes, is continually citing; he brings in the 
prince of philoſophers to tell you that wine 
will make you drunk; and the Roman orator, 
3 | 
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that water qualifies it. When he diſcourſes 
-of morals, it is not he, but the divine Plato, 
that aſſures you virtue is amiable, and vice 
odious, or that one and the other will turn into 
habit. Things the moſt common and trivial, 
things which he himſelf is capable of thinking, 
he will owe to the Ancients, to the Latins and 
Greeks : it is not to give weight to what he 
ſays, nor to gain praiſe for what he knows; 
it is merely for the ſake of citations. 

To mention a piece of wit as your own is 
the readieſt way to loſe the credit of it; the 
men of wit, or thoſe that think themſelves ſo, 
receive it coldly, and beſtow no comment upon 
it, becauſe they ought to have ſaid it, and did 
not; on the contrary, it would heighten it, if 
told only at fecond hand; then it is but a ſtory, 
of which they might be ignorant without any 
derogation to their wit; it is more infinuating, 
and gives leſs jealouſy; it offends no body: if 
it is diverting, it is laughed at; if excellent, it 
is admired. n e 

It was ſaid of Socrates, that he was delirious, 
and at beſt but a witty madman; but thoſe Greeks 
who made fo free with that ſage may not un- 


juſtly paſs for madmen themſelves. What 


whimſical pictures, ſaid they, does this dotard 
draw ! what brain · ſick repreſentations ! how 
could he form ſuch vifionary ideas? Such co- 
lours! ſuch a pencil! chimeras all! I ſay. 
Miftaken judges ! they were real monſters, they 


were common vices, but painted fo much to the 


Life, that the very fight of them terrified, So- 


enen -*...d 
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crates was far from a Cynic, he ſpared perſons, 
but laſhed the prevailing depravations. 


A man who has raiſed himſelf by tricks is 
acquainted with a philoſopher, knows his pre · 


cepts, morals, and conduct; and, not imagining 


that mankind has any other end in their ac- 
tions than what has all along employed his 
life, ſays in his heart, I pity him; it is over 
with this cenſor; he is in a wrong courſe; ſuch 
ſteerage will never carry him to the delicious 
port of preferment: and, according to een 
principles, he argues juſtly. 

I pardon, fays Antiſthenes “, thoſe whom I 
have praiſed in my Works, if they forget me; 
what have I done for them? they deſerved 
praiſe. But I ſhould not ſo eaſily pardon for- 
getfulneſs in thoſe whoſe vices I have attacked 
without touching their perſons, if they owed 
me the invaluable obligation of being amended; 
bur this is a ſucceſs which is never ſeen. It 
follows, that neither the one nor the er are 

obliged to make me any return. 


They may, adds the philoſopher, envy or 


deny my writings their due recompenſe; but 


to diminiſh my reputation is beyond all their 
devices, and, were it not, they cannot hinder 
me from being eaſy under their attacks. 

It is a good thing to be a philoſopher; but 
only to be accounted. fuch is of little advan- 


tage: to give one the title of Philoſopher is an 


affront, till che ſuffrages of men tale a more 
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| favourable turn, and reſtore to that auguſt 
name its proper idea, and annex to it all the 
eſteem which it deſerves. 

There is a philoſophy which raiſes us above 
ambition and fortune; equals us to, do I ſay ? 
places us above the rich, the great, and the 
powerful ; which makes us contemn prefer- 
ments, and thoſe that procure them; which 
raiſes us above eager wiſhes and baſe practices; 
which ſaves us the fatigue of cringing, peti- 
tioning, and ſoliciting ; and even * ex- 
ultation and inſolence, the uſual concomitants 
of great promotions. 

- There is another philoſophy which inclines 
and ſubjects us to all theſe things, but for the 
fake of our relations and friends; and this is 
the better of the two, 

It will ſhorten and rid us of a thouſand te- 
dious diſcuſſions, to take it for granted that 
ſome perſons are not capable of talking well; 
and to condemn all that they have ſaid, do ſay, 
or will ſay. FE 
We only approve of others as we imagine 
they reſemble us; and to eſteem any one ſeems 
no more than to think him our equal. 

The ſame vices which are huge and inſup- 
portable in others we do not feel in ourſelves ; 
they ſeem to reſt without weight in us as in 
their centre. Many, ſpeaking of another, draw 
a hideous picture of him, not in the leaſt ima- 
gining that at the ſame time they are painting, 

themſelves. | 
Nothing would my us correct our own. 
2 


28 Fhe characters, er,. 
faults ſo readily as diſcerning and acknowledg- 
ing them in others; it is at this juſt diſtance 
that, appearing what they really are, we ſhould 
conceive a hatred of them equal to all their 
deformity. "Fe 
A diſcreet behaviour turns upon two points, 
the paſt and the future: he that has a faithful 
memory and a keen foreſight will never cenſure 
in others thoſe faults he may have been guilty 
of himſelf, or condemn an action which, in a 
parallel caſe, and in like circumſtances, he ſees 
it will be impoſlible for him to avoid. | 
The ſoldier and the politician, like cunning; 
gameſters, do not make chance, but they pre- 
pare it, forward it, and ſeem almoſt to deter- 
mine it; they not only know what the fool and 
the coward are ignorant of, I mean. to make uſe 
of chance when it happens, but by their mea- 
fures and precaution they know how to improve 


this or that chance, or feveral of them together: 
if this point happens, they get by it; if that 
comes to paſs, they alfo are gainers ; and the 
ſame point they improve feveral different ways. 
Theſe wife men may be commended both for 
their good fortune and prudent conduct, and 
in them chance ought to be recompenſed as. 


virtue. 
I place no body above a great politician but 
he that deſpiſes to become ſuch, and is more 
and more perſuaded that the world does not 
deſerve to take up his thoughts. 
In the beſt of counſels there is ſomething to 
diſpleaſe us; they are not our on thopghts, 
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and therefore preſumption and caprice furnifly 
pretences enough immediately to reject them, 

and reflection and neceſſity only compel us 10 
follow them. 

What ſurpriſing ſucceſs has debated 
that favourite“ during the whole courſe of his 
life ! was there ever ſuch a tide of proſperity ; 
no interruption, not the leaſt diſgrace !' The 
firſt poſts, the prince's ear, immenſe treaſures, 
a per fect health, and an eaſy death; but what a 
huge account has he to give for a life ſpent in 
favour f for counſels given, for the neglect of 
others, for good omitted, and for evil com- 
mitted, either by himſelf or his inſtruments; 
is a-word, for all his proſperity ? | {7-426 

Me gain by death the praiſes of our ſuvri- 
vors, frequently without any other merit than 
that of ceaſing to be; the ſame e f ora 
at preſent for Cato and Piſo. 

There is 2 report that Piſo is dead; 4 great 


toſs indeed! he was a good man, and deſerved 


2 longer life; he was a man of wit and cour- 
teſy, reſolution and eourage; he was generous 


and faithful; add, provided that he be r f 


dead. 
Calumny and invective againſt perfonsof dis 
tinguiſhed probity, candour, and benevolence, 
is not ſo much their age 6p as a ne 
on mank ind. 5 
Such a one relieves the eee and ne- 
plots his own Om and leaves his fon a beg- 
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gar: another builds a new houſe, though ke: 
has not paid for the lead of that which was: 
finiſhed ten years before: a third is liberal in 
13 and donations, and ruins his ereditors: 

would fain know whether pity, liberality, or 
magnificence, ean be the virtues of an unjuſt 
man ? or whether humour and vanity are no 


Sacher the cauſes of this injuſtice? 


Diſpatch: is an eſſential circumſtance of that 
juſtice we owe to others: to make them wait is 
juſtice. 5 

They do well, or do their duty, whe: with 
alacrity do what they ought He does very 
ill who ſufſers the world to ſpeak long of him 
in the future tenſe, and to ſay he will do well. 

It is ſaid of a great man, ho has two ſet: 
meals a-day, and ſpends his life betwixe eating. 
and digeſtion, that he is ſtarving, to expreſs he 
is not rich, or that he is in ill circumſtances; 
this is a Sigurative expreſſion, which might. 
more literally be applied to his creditors 

The honeſty, diſcretion, and politenefs of 
the age of both ſexes, give me a good Neu 
of what we call former times. 

It is a preſumption in parents to expect eve 
ry thing from the good education of their chil- 


dren; . and a fatal error to expect Dee and 


ſo neglect it. 

Were it true what ſeveral · affirm, that vis 
cation does not change the ſoul and conſtitu- 
tion, and that the alterations it produces are 
merely outward and ſuperficial, yet would I be 
far from fay ing that it is ä 
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- He that ſpeaks little is ſure of this | 
it is preſumed he has wit; and-if in reality he 
is not deficient in it, then it is imagined- to be 
of the beſt ſort. 

Jo attend only to ourſelves and the preſent 
time is the ſource of error in politics. 

The greateſt misfortune, next to that of be · 
ing convicted of a erime, is often that of being 
obliged to clear ourſelves from the charge; 
though honourably acquitted in a court of ju» 
ſtice, accuſations ſtick with the people. 

One man is a very exact obſerver of the 
practical rules of religion, yet he is neither 
commended nor cenſured he is not ſo much 
as thought of; another, after ten years utter 
neglect of all religious duties, takes up, and 
lives the ſame life as the former, he ſhall be 
admired and applauded ; every man's Judgment 
is free; for my part, I blame his long omiſſion 
of his duty, and think him nin his re- 
formation- | 

The flatterer is wanceg in a good opinion 
boch of himſelf or others. 

Some are forgot in the diſtribution of fa- 
vours, which puts us upon inquiry, Why were 
they forgot? And if they were preferred, then 
the queſtion would be, Why were they remem- 
bered? Whence proceeds this contrariety? is 
it from the character of the perſons, or 1 
N ac of our ſentiments, or rather from 

oth? 

It is uſual to debate in companies who ſhall 
de chancellor, archbithop, or pope, after. the 


. The Chiratters, or, , 
removal of the preſent. We proceed further; 


every one makes the promotion according to 
his wiſhes or caprice, which is often of perſons 


more aged and infirm than the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſors of thoſe places; and as dignity is ſo far 
from accelerating the death of him who is in- 
veſted with it, that it revives all their youth, 


and gives che body and foul freſh vigour, ſo it 
is no unuſual ching for a great man to bury . 


His ſucceflors. 
Diſgrace extinguiſhes hatred and jealouſy : 
| 55 who'is not great enough toi raiſe our envy 
behave completely. There is no virtue 
fol ublime but we can pardon in him: it would 

not vex us if he proves a hero. 

Nothing appears well in a man out of — 
vour; virtue and merit are flighted, or miſin - 


terpreted i into vice. Is his courage ardent, is 


he above any dread of fire or ſword, or does 
he face the enemy with the gaiety of Bayard 
and Montrevil? he is raſh, and hot-headed, 
and inconſiderate; there is nothing of the ue 
hero in him. | 
= I contradict wyſelf, I own it, due; diem 
mankind, whoſe Judgments I relate: 1 ſpeak 
not of different men, but of the ſame * identi- 
cal men fo: variable in their Judgments. A 
_ + Leſs than twenty years brings about a gene- 
ral change of opinion, not only in abſtruſe 
things, but thoſe that appeared moſt clear and 


„Pope Innocent XI. whoſe ſentiments after his exaltas 


y 


tion were the" very 1 ” thoſs for . he err 
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tertain. I ſhall not attempt to maintain that 


fire in its own nature, and abſtracted from our 
ſenſations, is void of heat, that is to ſay, no- 
thing like what we feel in ourſelves at ap- 
n to it, leſt ſome time or other it may 

come as hot as ever it was thought : nor ſhall 
I advance that one right line falling on ano» 
ther makes two right angles, or two equal to 
two right angles, leſt ſomething more or leſs. 
being diſcovered, my propofition may be ridi- 
culed ; nor leſs cautious will I be to join with 
all France in faying that Vauban“ is infallible; 
for how do I know but that, and in a ſhort time, 


it may be intimated, that even in fieges, which 


are his peculiar and ſupreme excellency, he has. 
committed no fewer blunders than Antiphilus. 

If you believe people exaſperated againft 
each other, over whom paſſion has the aſcen- 


dency, the learned man is a pedant, the magi- 


ſtrate a boor or mechanic, the partiſan an op- 
preſſor, the gentleman an upſtart; but it is 
ſtrange that theſe ſcurrilous names, which 
Choler and Rancour have invented, ſhould be- 
come fo familiar to us, and that Contempt, cold 
and inactive as it is, ſhould-dare to uſe them. 
You are in a ferment, you fly about, eſpe- 


cially when the enemy begin to give way, and 


_ the victory is no longer in ſuſpenſe, or before 


This happened to M. de Vauban after the retaking ot 


Namur by the King of England in 1695, when he was 
cenfured for errors in the fortifications of that place; but 
he proved, that through an ill-timed parſimony his plan 
had not been executed, particularly in the omiffion of a. 


eavalier towards the river, on whi the city was taken 
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34 . The Characters, or, 
a town that has capitulated : you mightily affect 
in a fight, or during a ſiege, to be ſeen every 
where, with a view of being ſeen no where; to 
prevent the orders of the general, for fear of 
obeying them, and to ſeek occaſions, rather 
than to wait for them, or receive them: whiſper 
me, is there any real bravery in all theſe motions? 
Place men to maintain a doubtful poſt where 
they may, and where they may not be killed; 
they love both honour and life. 

From men's fondneſs for life, could it be 
imagined that they love any-thing beyond it ? 
and. that glory which they prefer to their dear 
life is often no more than an opinion of them 


admitted without reflection in the minds of a 
thouſand people, whom either theydonot know, 


or do not eſteem. 


Some who, neither ſoldiers nor courtiers, 


| at campaigns, and follow the Court; who 
are not actors, but only ſpectators, of a ſiege, 


are ſoon cured of their curioſity about a forti- 
fied town, with all its ſurpriſing varieties about 
trenches, the effects of bombs, cannons, and 
carcaſſes, the order of an attack or retreat, 


which they view at a diſtance; the reſiſtance 


continues, bad weather comes on, the fatigues 


increaſe, every place is full of dirt or water, 


and both the feafons and the enemy are at 
once to be encountered, per haps after all the 


9 Alluding to ſeveral private perſons who went to ſee 
the fiege of Namur in 1693, during which there was a con- 
-vnual ſeries of ſuch foul weather, that theſe curious gen- 


* ſoon grew out of conceit with making ne | 
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Ines are forced, and they are incloſed between 
a town and an army: difmal extremities! their 
courage fails, they begin to mutter. Will the 
raiſing this ſiege. be of ſuch fatal conſequence ? 
does the ſafety of the ſtate. depend upon one 
citadel ? The heavens themſelves declare againit 
us, it is beſt to ſubmit to them, and defer the 
enterprize till another ſeaſon. They ſhake 
their heads at the reſolution, and if they durſt 
to ſay fo, the obſtinacy of the General, grap- 
pling with obſtacles, and animated even by dif- 
ficulties, who expoſes and fatigues himſelf night 
and day to accompliſh his deſign. But at ſight 
of a white flag from the enemy, theſe diſpirited 
wretches are the firſt to cry up the importance 
of the conqueſt, to foretel the conſequences, 
and exaggerate the neceſſity of perſevering in 
the attempt, and the danger and ſhame of rai- 
ſing. of a ſiege, and to ꝓrove that the army that 
covered us from the enemy was invincible; 
they return with the Court, and, as they paſs 
through towns and villages, are proud to be 
gazed at by the inhabitants ; they glory on the 
road as if they were the men that took the 
place, and at their return they deafen you with 
Hanks, curtains, ravelins, baſtions, halt-moons, 
and covered ways; are very particular on thoſe. 
places where curioſity led them, and the ter- 
rible hardſhips they went through, and the fre- 


quent danger they ran of being killed, or ta- 


ken; as to their fears, not a word is faid ok chem. 
What real prejudice reſults to the orator in 
being out in a ſermon or an oration? it leaves 
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him all his wit, good ſenſe, fancy, morality, 
and learning, it deprives him of nothing; yet 
it is very ſurpriſing that, a ſort of ſhame and 
ridicule: being affixed to it, men will expoſe 
_ themſelves to ſuch lapſes by tedious and often 
unprofitable diſcourſes. 

Thoſe that make the worſt uſe of their time 

moſt complain of its ſhortneſs; ſuch as waſte 
it in dreſſing, eating, fleeping, rattling, i in con- 
triving what to do, and generally in doing no- 
thing at all, want it for their buſineſs or diver- 
Hons ; on the contrary, they who- nne the beſt 
uſe of it have ſome to ſpare. 
There is no ſtateſman ſo taken Bs wich buſi- 
neſs, but trifles away two hours every day, 
which, in a long life, runs high; and if this 
abuſe is much greater in other ſtations, what 
an infinite waſte is there of that precious thing, 
of which the nen, nene * have not 
enough. 

There are afpccics of God $ creatures called 
Men, who have a ſoul, which is a ſpirit, whoſe 
whole life is employed, and whoſe attention is 
taken up, in ſawing of marble; that is mean, that 
in: a poor waſte of life: but hold, you who ſneer 
at it; in What are you ſo uſeful? you ſpend 
your days in doing nothing ſerious; this is 
yet meaner than ſawing marble. 

The major part of mankind ſo far forget 
that they have a foul, that they beſtow their 
attention upon, and take delight in, things 
quite derogatory to it, where. it ſeems to be of 
no * that it is thought no ſmall commenda- 
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tion of any man to ſay he thinks; this is be- 
come a common eulogium, and yet it ſets a 
man only a degree above a dog or a horſe. 

How do you divert yourſelf? how do you 
paſs your time? is the queſtion both among 
fools and men of ſenſe. If I anſwer, in open- 
ing my eyes, and ſeeing, in hearing and under- 
ſtanding, in enjoying health, eaſe, and liberty, 
that is ſaying nothing; the ſolid, the great, 
and the only advantages of life are of no ac- 
count, make no impreffion : I game, I hunt, I 
dance, I intrigue, are. the uſual and expected 
anſwers. | | $3570 

Is it good for a man to have a liberty (if it 
were poſſible) ſo large and extenſive, that it 
would only prompt him to deſire one thing, 


that is, to have leſs liberty? | 


Liberty is not idleneſs; it is free uſe of time, 


it is to chuſe our labour and our relaxation: 


in one word, to be free is not to do nothing. 


but to be the ſole arbiter of what we do, and 


what we leave undone: in this ſenſe, how great 
a good is liberty | | 

Ceſar was not too old to think of the con- 
queſt of the univerſe *; a ſplendid courſe of 
life, and a great name after death, was the only 
happineſs adapted to his endeavours ; being 
born brave and ambitious, and of an athletic 
conſtitution, he 'could not better employ his 
time than in the conqueſt of the world. Alex- 


* Vide Paſcals Thoughts, chap, 3. where he ſays the 
contrary. = | | | 


Vol. II, D 
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ander was very young for ſo ſerious a deſign; 
it is ſurpriſing that in his juvenile years wor 
men and wine did not ſooner defeat his enter- 
priſe. 

A young prince of an auguſt race *, hep 
love and hope of his people, given by Heaven 
to prolong the felicity of the earth; greater 
than his progenitors, the ſon of a hero, who 
is his pattern, has already convinced the uni- 
verſe, by his divine qualities and premature 
virtues, that the {ons of heroes are nearer be- 
ing ſo than other men r. 

If the world is to laſt only an hundred mil⸗ 
lions of years, it is now, I may ſay, in its bloom- 
ing childhood; we ourſelves are fo near the 
firſt men and the patriarchs, that remote ages 


will not fail to reckon us among them: but if 


we may judge of futurity by what is paſt, what 
things remain ſtill. unknown to us in the arts 
and ſciences, in Nature, nay, I durſt ſay, in hi- 
ſtory too ! what diſcoveries will be made ! what 
revolutions will happen in ſtates and empires! 
what ignorance muſt our's be, and how ſlender 
is that experience which is not above ſix or 77 
ven thouſand years ſtanding ? 

There is no way too tedious for him that-tra- 
vels early and without hurry; and to the patient 
man there are no advantages too diſtant. 

To ſolicit no body, and not to expect ſo- 
licitations from any other, delicious btuntion 


The Dauphin, a virtuous and learned prince. 
1 Contrary to the trivial Greek proverb. 
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2 golden age, and, of man, the moſt natural 
ſtate | 

The world is for thoſe that follow courts, or 
dwell in cities; but Nature is for them who in- 
habit the country ; they only live, or, at leaſt, 
only know that they live, | es 

Why this coldneſs? and why theſe bitter 
complaints againſt me for ſome poignant ex- 
preſſions of mine in relation to ſome of our 
young courtiers? You are not vieious, Ihraſi- 
hus, are you? for my part, I know it not, but 
now you inform me ſo yourſelf; that which E 
know is, that you are not young. 

And you again who are pleaſed to take pet 
at what I faid of ſome great people, may not 
you be ſaid to cry at another's hurt j Are you 
haughty, malicious, a buffoon, a flatterer, a 
hypocrite ? that is more than I knew, or indeed 
thought of you ; I was fpeaking of great men. 

Moderation and prudence, abſtractedly, keep 
men obſcure; to be known and admired, it is 
neceſſary to have great virtues, or, perhaps, 
great vices will equally ſerve the turn. 

Men are prepoſſeſſed, and ſeduced by ſucceſs 
relatively to the conduct of both great and 
mean perſons; a fortunate crime paſſes with 
the commendations of a real virtue, and ſuc- 
ceſs ſupplies the place of probity : it is an atro- 
cious action, a foul nefandous attempt indeed, 
which ſucceſs cannot palliate. 

Men, ſeduced by fair appearances and ſpe- 
eious pretences, are eaſily induced to like and 
approve the ambitious ſcheme of ſome great 


9 
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man; they ſpeak feelingly of it; the boldneſs 


or the novelty of it pleaſes them, and they make 


themſelves ſure of the ſucceſs : but if its fate 
be to miſcarry, then, without any regard to 
their former judgment, the deſign was raſh, 
impracticable, and not altogether juſtifiable; 
There are ſome deſigns which are of that 
vaſt conſequence, make ſo univerſal a noiſe, 
and incite An fluctuations of hope and fear 
in whole nations “, according to their differ- 
ent intereſts, that all the honour and fortunes 
of a man are embarked in them; after appear - 
ing on the ſtage with ſuch menacing pomp, he 
cannot ſneak off in ſilence, how dreadful ſoever 
the danger may be which he foreſees will attend 
the proſecution of his undertaking: he muſt 


on, though it overwhelms him; his honour 


will not permit a prudential forbearance. 

In an ill man there is not wherewithal to 
make a great man: you may commend his fore 
fight and contrivance, admire his conduct, extol 
his addreſs in taking the ſhorteſt and ſureſt cut 
to his ends; if his ends are bad, prudence has 
no ſhare in them; and where prudence is 
wanting, find greatneſs if you can. 


— 


OF THE FASHION, 


. fooliſh thing, and which betrays 
an extreme weakneſs, is a compliance with 


The | hazardous expedition of William Prince of 
Orange into England, from whence he drove King James II. 
who had incenſed the nation, by violating their civil and 
religious libertics, 
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54 when extended to diet, way of livs 
„ heakh, and conſcience, Brown meat is 


"5 of Faſhion, and therefore inſipid: Fa- 


ſhion forbids curing a fever by bleeding. 
Who worth naming has, this great while, de- 
parted by the hands of Theotymus * ? none 
now but the populace are ſaved by this pious 
exhortation; he may be faid to bare outlived 
himſelf, 

Curioſity is not a taſte for whae'i is cond and 
beautiful, but for what is rare and ſingular; 


for thoſe things which another cannot — 


It is not a liking to thoſe things which are 
really beſt, but to thoſe which are moſt in the 
Faſhion. It is not. an amuſement, but a paſ- 
nion, and often ſo violent, that it yields to 
love and ambition only in the meanneſs of 


its object. Neither is it a paſſion for every 
thing that is ſcarce and in vogue, but only 
for ſome particular that is . and yer in Fa- 


mion. 

The floriſt has a garden without the town, 
where he ſpends his time from ſun-riſe to even- 
ing; you would think him planted there, that 
he had taken root in the midſt of his tulips : 


he begins with his Pilgrim ; he rubs his hands, 


ſtares, ſtoops down, and looks nearer at it, he 
never ſaw it look fo fine before; he is in an 
Far of joy; he leaves that for Orient 5 


{© M. Sachot, Curate of St Germains, famous for attend- 
ing the quality in their laſt hours; in which he lived to ſee 
himſelf ſucceeded by Father Bourdaloue. 

1 Several French names for different forts of tulips. 
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thence to the Widow; leaves her for the Cloth 
of Gold, then on to the Agatha, and at laſt 
returns to the Pilgrim, where, tired with his 
perambulation, he fits down, and forgets his 
dinner in ſurveying all its particular beauties, 
its expanſe, its lights and ſhades, but Gop 
and Nature are not in his thoughts; he goes 
no farther than the root of his tulip, which he 
would not part with for a thouſand crowns, 
tho' he would give it you for nothing, if tulips 
ſhould loſe their vogue, and carnations be the 
faſhionable flower. This reaſonable creature, 
who has a ſoul, who profeſſes a religion, re- 
turns tired and famiſhed, but infinitely pleaſed 
with his day's labour; he has ſeen ſome tulips 
which none of his neighbours can match. 

Talk to another of the farmer's wealth, of a 


nice in fruit, he underſtands not a word you 
ſay; then turn to figs or melons, tell him that 
the pear-trees break with their weight of fruit 
this year, that there are abundance of peaches, 

this is all out of his way; the plum is his fa- 
 vourite, Well, let them be your topic, yet no 
anſwer; he is only fond of a certain ſpecies of 
them, he ſneers at the mention of any others ; 
he leads you to the tree, and cautiouſly gathers 
this exquiſite plum, divides it, gives you one 
half, and keeps the other himſelf; there is 
pulp! ſays he, what do you ſay to that? is it 
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produce its equal: at this his noſe ſwells, his 
cycs ſparkle, and it is with a great deal of pains 
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Plentiful harveſt, or a good vintage, he is only 


not Nectar and Ambroſia ? let the whole world 
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that he checks his joy and vanity under an 
appearance of modeſty. O! the reſpectable 
perſonage ! never enough to be praiſed and 
admired !! O Man, to be celebrated in all ages! 
let me take a view of his mien and ſhape while 
he is living, that I may have an idea of this 
eminent cultivator, who alone amongſt mortals 


was the happy. poſſeſſor of ſuch a plum. 


Viſit the third “, and he talks of the virtuo- 
ſos of his acquaintance, but eſpecially of Diog- 
netes. I admire him, ſays he, and underſtand 
him leſs than ever. You imagine that hc en- 
deavours to inſtruct himſelf by medals, that he 


eſteems them the ſpeaking evidences of paſt 


tranſactions, and unqueſtionable monuments 
of ancient hiſtory, nothing leſs ; perhaps you 
gueſs that all the pains he takes to recover a 
head proceeds from the pleaſure he enjoys in 
ſeeing an uninterrupted ſeries of emperors ; it 
is yet leſs: Diognetes knows nicely all the parts 


= of a medal: he has a caſe full of medals, except 
one place, and this vacuity is ſuch a mortifying 


life and fortune. | | 
Will you ſee my prints, adds Democedes ? 
and preſently he draws them out, and diſplays 


fight to him, that he will fill it, if it coſt him 


them: there you find one that is neither finely 


Printed, neatly graved, nor well defigned, and 


therefore more fit to be ſtuck up in ſome pal- 


try ſtreet on holydays than to be preſerved 


in a cloſet. He allows it to be ill graved and 


. Father Menctrier a Teſuit, 
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14 De Characters, or, 
worſe deſigned; but he aſſures you it is done 


by an Italian, of whom there is little extant; 
that it is the only one in France of his hand; 


that it came dear, and that he would not part 
with it for a much better of another hand: 
but I labour under a very ſenſible affliftion,. 
continues he, which will oblige me to have done 
with prints; I have all Calot except one print; 
indeed it is fo far from being the beſt, that it is 


the worſt that ever he did, but, without it, what 


fignifies all my other Calots? This print have 
I hunted after theſe twenty years; but now L 
give it up: this is very trying! : 
Another fatirizes thoſe who make long voy- 
ages, either to divert uneaſineſs, or gratify 
curioſity; yet keep no journal, or furniſh us 
with no relations or memoirs; who go to ſee, 


and ſee nothing, or at beſt forget what they 


have feen ; who deſire only to remember new 
towers, drink foreign wine, and paſs rivers 
whoſe names are unknown among us; who go 
out of their own country to return again; who 


love to be abſent, that they may one day come 


from a diſtant country: ſo far this ſatyriſt 


talks well, and engages our attention. 


But when he adds that books are more in - 
ſtructive than travelling, and gives me to under- 
ſtand that he has a library, I defire to ſee ir- 
I vifit this gentleman, when at the very foot of 
the ſtairs I am ready to faint with the ſcent of 
Rufſia leather laid over his books. To en- 
courage me, he tells me they are all gilt on the 
back and leaves, of correct editions, names 
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fome of the beſt of them; aſſures me his gal- 
lery is full of choice books, except one place, 


which is painted fo delicately, that every body 
takes it for ſhelves of folios. He adds, that he 
never reads, nor ſets foot in this gallery, and 
that he offers it now purely to oblige me. 
XZ Great is his complaiſance, and I thank him for 


it, but would as ſoon ſpend an hour in a tan- 
Pit as in his library. | 
Some, by intemperate deſire of knowledge, 


and an unwillingneſs to be ignorant of any 
thing, taſte of all ſorts of learning, and drink 


deeply of none; they are more fond of know- 


ing much than knowing thoroughly, and had 
rather be ſuperficial ſmatterers in ſeveral ſci- 
*X ences, than complete maſters of any fingle one; 


they every where meet with their match; they 
are bubbles to their own vain curioſity, and the 
moſt they can compaſs by very painful efforts 
is to emerge a little beyond — ignorance. 
Others have the key of the ſciences, but ne- 
ver enter themſelves; they ſpend their lives in 


diving into the Eaſtern and Northern lan- 


guages, thoſe of both Indies, thoſe of both 
poles, nay, that of the world in the moon it- 
ſelf; the moſt uſeleſs idioms; the moſt ridicu- 
lous and magical characters, employ the ſtretch 


of their minds, as a curious and valuable know- 
2X ledge; they cannot bear thoſe who content 


with Greek and Latin. Theſe men read all 
the hiſtorians, and know nothing of hiſtory ; 
run through all books, without any improve- 


themſelves with their own language, or, at * 
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ment; barren in facts and principles, their beſt | 


| collection, their greateſt riches, conſiſt in a 
multitude of exotic words and phrafes, which 
are a uſeleſs load to their memory, whilſt their 
beter are empty and uncultivated. 

A citizen, in a fit of building, builds himſelf 
a houſe, ſo fine; ſo ſtately, ſo decorated, that 
he is aſhamed to live in it, and yet is unwilling 
to let it to a nobleman or ſtateſman ; he retires 


into the garret; where he ſpends his life; whilſt - 


the curious apartments are left to the Engliſts 
and Germans, who flock thither from their 
inns ; there is a continual knocking at the fine 
gate to ſee the houſe, but no body euquires after 
the maſter. | 

I could point out others who ſee their day ah 
nerd without decent food and apparel, every 
conveniency, and almoſt every neceſſary, is 
wanting to them; poor creatures! not 0; a 

reſource is in their own hands; it is a duſty 

repoſitory of antiques, which would ſell at a great 
rate; but truly they cannot prevail upon t 12770 
taſte to part with them. 

Dyphilus “ is. a lover of birds; he bejary 
with one, and ends with a thoufand : his houſe: 
is 10 far from being the more pleaſant, that it 
is peſtered with them; the hall, the parlour, 
the ſtaircaſe, the porch, the chamber, and: 
cloſets, are ſo many aviaries; nothing is heard 
but wild. notes; "the blaſts of the ee 


= The aten Saaten. whoſe esu was full of 
Canary birds, 


- 
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winds are not ſo ſhrill and piercing; there is 
no hearing one another ſpeak but in thoſe 
' chambers that are ſet apart for receiving viſits, 
and there you are plagued with his yelping 
curs : it is no longer an agreeable amuſement 
to Dyphilus, but a toilſome fatigue, which his 
body can hardly undergo : he ſpends his days, 
thoſe days that paſs irretrievably, and for which 
he is accountable, in ſcattering ſeeds and re- 
moving filth : he gives a man a falary for no 
other — than to attend his Canary birds, 
and to teach them with a flagelet. It is true, 
what he ſpends with one hand he ſpares on 
the other; for his children have neither tutors 
nor education. In the evening, tired with his 
darling pleaſure, he ſhuts himſelf up without 
being able to take the leaſt repoſe till his birds 
are at rooſt, and theſe little creatures, on whom 
he dotes only for their ſong, give over ſinging ; 
he not only: dreams of them, but is himſelf. 
metamorphoſed into a bird, and all the night 
chirps and perches, he molts and broods. 
Who can deſcribe all the different kinds of 
trivial curiofity ? Could you imagine, when 
you hear ſuch-a-one-talk-of his Leopard “, of 
his Plume“, of his Muſic “, and brag that the 
world does not afford the like; could you ima- 
gine that he intends to {ell his ſhells ? why not? 
it is high time, it he bought them by their 
weight in gold. 
There is another an admirer of inſects; ; he 
augments his collection every day; he is the 
Names of ſhells, 


as De Cbharactert, or, 


greateſt critic in Europe at a butterfly; he has 
them of all fizes and colours. What an un- 
lucky time do you take to pay him a viſit? He 
is overwhelmed with ſorrow; he is quite out of 
temper, to the plague of his whole family: in- 
deed he has had an irreparable loſs; go up to 
him, obſerve what he ſhows you on his finger; 
it is dead, juſt expired; it is a e aol 
Koche caterpiller ! 1 
Duelling is the triumph of Faſhion, and 
, whoviim its tyranny is moſt conſpicuous and 
amazing. This cuſtom does not allow the cow- 
ard liberty to live, it compels him to go to be 
killed by a man of + more bravery than him+ - 
ſelf, and ſo makes him fall, undiſtinguiſhed | 
from a man of courage; it: has annexed ho- 
nour and renown to an action of the moſt 
monſtrous frenzy; it has been dignified by the 
preſence of kings, and has even been made, in 
ſome caſes, a point of religion; it decided the 
innocence of men, and the truth or falſity of 
capital accuſations ; it was fo deeply rooted in 
the opinion of the world, it had got ſuch an 
entire poſſeſſion in the minds of men, that to 
eradicate it has been one of the moſt glorious 


- ations. of the greateſt of monarchs. 


© Some who were formerly in high repute for 
-- commanding armies, or for negociations ; for 
the eloquence of the-pulpit, or for poetry, are 
now diſregarded as obſolete. How do men de- 

generate from what they were formerly! is it 

their merit that is. TGC or the taſte of 
the — ? 
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A man of mode is not long ſo, Faſhions 
being very tranſitory ; if he happens to be a 
man of merit, he is not totally eclipſed, but till 
retains ſome radiancy ; equally worthy of 
_ eſteem, though leſs eſteemed. 

- Virtue has that happineſs in it, to be its own 
rom and ſupport, to flouriſh without ad- 
mirers and patrons ; the want of affiſtance and 

applauſe, ſo far from injuring it, ſtrengthens, 
| Puriſies, and renders it more perfect; whether 
in or out of Faſhion it is ſtill virtue. 

If you tell men, and eſpecially the great, that 
ſuch a man has virtue, they will tell you much 
good may do him; if he has a fine genius, 
well cultivated with ſcience, they will anſwer 
e What's o'clock ? or, what weather is it ? 

ut if you inform them there is a fiddler who, 
beſides ſeveral odd performances on his inſtru- 
ments, gulps down repeated bumpers of brandy, 
then they cry out, A rare fellow ! where is he? 
bring him to me to-morrow, or this very even- 
ing, if you can poflibly find him. He is brought, 
and this ſcoundrel, who is only fit to mount a 
ſtool in fairs, is preſent! admitted into their 
familiarity, is the ſpirit of their entertainments, 

There is nothing brings a man ſooner into 
repute than playing high; it is equal to hard 
drinking. Where is the polite, gallant, and 
witty man, were he a Catullus, or one of his 
diſciples, who dares compare himſelf with him 
that loſes eight hundred piſtoles at a ſitting ? 

A man of Faſhion is like a certain blue 

Vol. II. E 
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flower ®, growing ſpontaneouſly in ploughed 

grounds, which chokes the corn, ſpoils the 
crop, and takes up the room of ſomething bet- 
ter; it has no beauty nor value but what mo- 
mentary caprice is pleaſed to give it: to-day it 
is in vogue and admired by the ladies, to-mor- 
row quite otherwiſe, and the vulgar deſpiſe it. 
A man of merit, on the contrary, is a lower 


Which we do not deſcribe by its colour, but 


call by its name, which we cultivate for its fra- 
grancy or beauty; one of the graces of Na- 
ture, one of the embelliſhments of the creation, 
admired by all men in all ages, and by us in 
imitation of them; nor can the diſguſt and 
antipathy of any particular perſons injure its 
reputation, a lily, a roſe. : 
See, there, Euſtrates in his gilded pinnace, 
failing with a fair wind, a ſerene ſky, and, in 
all appearance, ſettled weather; but of a ſud- 
den it changes, the heavens are clouded, the 
tempeſt bluſters, a wave overſets the ſightly 
boat, it ſinks: Euſtrates riſes to the ſurface of 
the waters, endeavours to ſwim, and we hope 
that he will reach the ſhore ; but another wave 
finks him, and we give him over for loſt : he 
appears above water a ſecond time, manfully 
ſtruggling, and our hopes revive, when a 
mountainous billow drives him to the bottom, 
from whence he never riſes : he is drowned. - 

Voiture and Sarazin were born for the age 
they lived in, and appeared in a time which 


This flower was one ſummer the favourite ingredient 
in the ladies noſegays. ' | 
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emed to expect them; if they had not made 
ſuch haſte they had come too late, and I que- 
ſtion whether, at this time, they would have 
been what they were then. Light converſation, 
gallant and familiar letters, delicate jocularity, 
and ſelect parties, where wit was the only qua- 
lification, are now no more: to fay that they 
would have revived them is too much; all 1 


can venture to advance in favour of their ge- 


niuſes is, that, perhaps, they might have excel- 
led in another way. But the ladies of this age 
are either devotees, coquettes,. gameſters, or 
ambitious, and ſome- of them all theſe toge- 
ther; court-favour, gaming, gallants, and di- 
rectors, have poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort, 
and keep out the men of wit. 

The fops and coxcombs are ſingular in their 
6 their hats are broader, their ſleeves lar- 
ger, and their coats of quite a different cut 
from thoſe of other men; they frequent all 
public places that they may be taken notice of; 
whilſt the man of ſenſe leaves the Faſhion of his 
clothes to his tailor; to run counter to the 
Faſhion ſhows a turn of mind perhaps equally 
wrong w ith the moſt faſhionable affectation. 

We blame a Faſhion that divides the ſtature 
of a man into two equal parts, of which one 
reaches to the waiſt, and the other includes the 
reſt of the body; we condemn thoſe dreſſes 
which make the ladies? heads a baſis of an edi- 
fice of ſeveral ſtories, the order and ſtructure 
of which alter with their fancies, which ſepa- 
rates the hair from _ face for which Nature 
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defigned it, and ties it upon their heads, ma- 
king Pacchanals of them, and frightfully alter- 
ing the mild and modeſt air of the ſex into. 
looks of pride, fierceneſs, and effrontery. Ma- 
u Faſhions are exclaimed againſt which, ridi- 
culous as they may be, are ornamental whilſt 


they laſt, and from which we reap all the ad- 


vantages we could expect, which is to pleaſe; 
methinks there is more room for ſurpriſe at 
the le vity and inconſtancy of men, who ſuc- 
ceſſirely call agreeable. and ornamental things. 
directly oppoſite to each other; who uſe thoſe 
habits in comedies and maſquerages which 
lately were accounted the moſt denotative of 
gravity ; and that ſo ſmall a time ſhould make 
ſuch a difference. 

N. is rich; he eats and ſleeps well; but 
Pre alter; and, when ſhe thinks. leaſt 
on it, and ſupinely believes herſelf happy, ſhe 
is quite out of the Faſhion, 

Ipbis, at church, ſees a new-faſhioned ſhoe, 
looks upon his own with a bluſh, and cannot 
think himſelf dreſſed: he came to prayers only 
to ſhow himſelf; but now he fkulks, and, 
when got home, keeps his chamber all the reſt 
of the day. He has a ſoft hand, with which he 
gives you a gentle ſqueeze : he is ſure to laugh 
often to ſhow his white teeth, and ſets his face 
to a perpetual ſmile: he furveys his legs, views 
himſelf in the glaſs, and no body can have ſo. 
good an opinion of another as he has of him- 
ſelf : he has acquired a delicate and clear voice, 


and is happy in a. volubility of tongue: he has: 
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4 motion of his head, and a ſort of ſweetneſs 
in his eyes, which he uſes to the beſt advan- 
tage: his gate is indolent, and his attitudes ac- 
curately ſtudied : he ſometimes makes uſe of 
a little red, but not ſo often as many other 
pretty fellows: he alſo wears breeches and a 
hat, and is never ſeen with ear- rings nor neck- . 
lace, therefore I have not put him in the Chap- 
ter of Women. 5 

Thoſe Faſhions in which men are ſo very nice 
as to their perſons, they will not endure in their 
portraitures, as if they foreſaw the indecency 
and ridiculouſneſs of them upon the decay of 
the graces of novelty; they rather take up with 
the ornaments and drapery of the painter's fan- 
ey, often as little ſuitable to the face as to the 
character; and they affect haughty or indecent 
poſtures, a rough, laſcivious, and paſſionate, 
or, at leaſt, an-incongruous deſign, which makes 
a captain of a young abbot, an harlequin of a 
counſellor, a Diana of a city dame, an Ama- 
zZon or a Pallas of a filly timorous girl, a Lais 
of a woman of honour, a Scythian an Attila 
of a juſt and magnanimous prince. 
One Faſhion has hardly deſtroyed another, 
but it is zuſtled out by a freſh novelty, which 
muſt itſelf make way for a ſucceſſor, and that 
will not be the laſt, ſueh is our giddineſs; during 
theſe revolutions an age is ſpun out, which 
has turned all theſe ſeveral ornaments a- 
mongſt things paſt which never return; the 
fineſt and moſt graceful mode is the moſt an- 
tient, charming no * in our pictures than the 
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| Roman Sagum ® on the theatre; or the Mau- 

f tle, the Veil, or the Turban q, in our tapeſtries 
and paintings. 

| Our fathers, with the knowledge of their 
rſons, have tranſmitted to us that of their 
abits, their weapons , and favourite orna- 
ments; a benefit for which we can make no 
| | other return than-by doing our poſterity the 
1 \ fame ſervice. 
: Formerly the courtier wore bis own hair, 
b doublets, and large breeches, with bunches of 
ribbons, and was a libertine; that is no longer 
becoming: now he has a full wig, a cloſe ſuit, 
5 plain ſtockings, and is devout. All this is you 
| Mion, and no more. 
| He who during a conſiderable reſidence at- 

| Court was devout, and, as ſuch, .contrary to 

all reaſon; was the butt of ridicule, could he- 
1 have ever flattered himſelf that he ſhauld come 
1 : to be in the Faſhion? - 
; What will not a courtier | do for the ſake 

; of his forrune, if, rather than it ſhould ume. 
| , he will curn devout ? 

The colours are all prepared; and. the « cans 
vaſs ſtretched and primed; but how ſhall I fix 
this Proteus, who changes himſelf into a thous 
fand diflimilar figures? He is devour, I ſee; 
I have hit him: ah! already he has deceived 
_ * 'A Roman warlike habit. + Ornamental habits. 

© } Offenſive and defenſive. 

The Duke of Beauvilliers, Governor of the Royal 
Children, ſon to the Duke de St Aignan, of whoſe eſtate 


he has taken poſſeſſion, without paying any of his de 
who has put on the modiſh devotion, 8 * as. 
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me; and is a profeſſed libertine ! Well, let him 

but continue even in this poſture, and I ſhall 
not fail of drawing his irregularity of heart and: 
mind ſo that he will be known; but the Fa- 
ſhion comes on, and he is devour again in a 
trice. 

He who has ſtudied the Court knows what 
is virtue and what is devotion “; there is no 
impoſing upon him. 

To neglect going to veſpers, as obſolete and 
unfaſhionable, ro know all the parts of the 
chapel, the places where to be ſeen, and where 
unobſerved; to be intent at church on Gor 
and buſineſs, to receive viſits there, to give out 
orders and commiſſions, or wait for anſwers; 
to chuſe a director, and rely on him more than 
the Goſpel; to derive all ſanctity and comfort 
from the reputation of a director ; to deſpiſe 
all whoſe director is of an inferior character, 
and ſcarce allow them to be in a ſtate of falva- 
tion; to like the Word of GoDp only from the 
mouth of that director, to prefer maſs! and 
ſacraments from him before all others; to feed 
themſelves with myſtical: books, as if there 
were neither Goſpels, Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, 
or morals of the fathers; to read and talk a 
jargon unknown to-the firſt ages; to be very 
circumſtantial in amplifying the ſins of others, 
and palliating their own; to enlarge on their 
own ſufferings and patience; to lament their 
fmall progreſs in heroiſm as a fin; to be in a 
ſecret alliance with ſome perſons againſt others; 


Falſe devotion 
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to have no value for any but thoſe of their 
own party and cabal, and to ſuſpect even virtue 
elf; greedily to reliſh proſperity and favour 
to wiſh no body well but themſelves; never to 
aſſiſt merit; to make piety ſubſervient to am- 
bition; to go to heaven through affluence and 
dignity; theſe are hitherto the greateſt efforts 
of the faſhionable devotion of this age. 
+ A devoto is one that, under an atheiſtical 
king, would be an Atheiſt, 3 
The devotos eſteem nothing. a crime but 
incontinence, or, to ſpeak more exactly, the 
ſcandal and appearance of incontinence. If 
Pherecides paſtes for one that is cured of his 
fondneſs for women, and Pherenece for 2 
chaſte wife, it is enough for them: let them 
Play at the ruinous games, drain their credi- 
tors, rejoice at the misfortunes of another, 
and turn them to their advantage, idolize the 
great, and contemn their inferiors; let them 
be bloated with conceit, rankled with envy ; 
let them hie,calumniate, cabal, injure, it is their 
temper ; would you have them aſſume that of 
good men, who avoid pride and injuſtice no 
teſs than the more latent vices ? en r 
When a courtier“ ſhall be humble, diveſted 
of pride and ambition; when he ſhall ceaſe to 
raiſe. his fortune on the ruin of eredulous 
_ gentlemen ; when he ſhall be juſt, indulgent to 
is vaſſals, and pay his creditors ; when he ſhall 
be neither knave nor calumniator ; when he 
* The Duke of Beauvilliers, Prefideat of the King's 
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Mall leave off luxurious feaſting, unlawful a- 
mours; when he ſhall pray further than with 
his lips, and out of his prince's preſence; when 
he ſhall ceaſe to be moroſe and unapproach- 
able; when his countenance ſhall clear up from 
its ſavage ruſticity; when he ſhall not be remiſs 
and obſcure; when, by a conſcientious appli- 
cation he ſhall reconcile multiplicity of em- 
ployments; when he ſhall bend his attention 
to thoſe arduous poſts which coneern the good 
of the ſtate and people; when his character 
ſhall make me afraid to mention him in this 
place, and his modeſty ſhall hinder him from 
knowing himſelf if I ſhould not name him; 
then I ſhall ſay of him he is devout, or rather, 
that he is a man given to this age for a model 


of real virtue, and for the detection of hypo- 


erites. 
Onuphrius “ has on his bed a brown ſerge 
coverlet, but he lyes upon callico and down; 
he is plainly but decently dreſſed, I mean he 
wears a light ſtuff in the ſummer, and a very 
good cloth in the winter; all his linen is extra · 
ordinary fine, but he takes a great deal of care 


* M. de Mauray, Chaplain of the Invalids. He had been 
a muſketeer, and for his enormities clapped up in a religi- 
ous houſe; which ſeemed to have had ſuch a good effect on 
him by a virtuous life of ſeveral years, that he was thoughe 
a proper perſon for the above chaplainſhip : but getting 
into the world again, he relapſed; and was fo infatua 
with one of his ladies, that, to maintain her ſuitably to 
her dignity, he mortgaged ſome appurtenances of the ho- 
ſpital: but this intrigue taking air, he was condemned to 
perpetual confinement in a religious houſe, where he died 


in a ſeeming repentance far his irregularities. 
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to hide it: he does not brag of his hair-ſhiet 
and ſcourge; no, then he would be thought 
what he is, an hypocrite ; whereas he intends 
to paſs for what he is not in the leaſt, a devout 
man: it is true, without downright telling, he 
can raiſe a belief that he wears a hair ſhirt; 
and that he diſciplines himfelf feverely : he has 
ſeveral books lying about his chamber: this is 
the Spiritual Combat, that the Inward Chriſtian, 
the other the Holy Lear; his other books are 
under lock and key; if he is going along the 
ſtreets, and obſerves one to whom it is neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould ſeem devout, down-caſt eyes, a 
demure air, and a flow ſtep, he has at command: 
upon coming into chur-h, he obſerves whoſe 
eyes are upon him, and accordingly he falls 
upon his knees and goes to prayers, or elſe ne» 
ver thinks of kneeling and praying : if he ſees 
a good man, or a man of authority approach - 
ing him, he not only prays, he meditates, and 
falls to ſobbing and ſighing; but this good man 
3s hardly gone, when all theſe emotions are 
over. Another time, if he goes to an oratory, 
he ruſhes through the crowd, and chuſes a 
place for his devotion where all the world may 
fee how he humbles himſelf; if he perceives 
any courtiers who laugh and talk in the chapel 
louder than in the antichamber, he makes a 


greater noiſe than they, on purpoſe to filence 


them, and returns to his meditation, which is 
always a diſdainful compariſon between thoſe 
pabblers and himſelf, Of all things he avoids 
an empty church, where he may hear two maſ- 
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ſes ſucceſſively, a ſermon and veſpers only be- 
tween Gop and himſelf, without any other 
witneſs: he is as ſure to frequent the churches 
of the greateſt concourſe; for there he does 
not loſe his labour; there the eyes of a large 
congregation are upon him : he chuſes two or 
three days in the year to faſt without any occa- 
fion ; towards the end of the winter he has a 


cough, his ſtomach is out of order, he has va- 


pours and a fever, that he may be intreated, and, 


in ſome meaſure, compelled, to break Lent as 


ſoon as it is begun; with which, at length, 
he has the goodneſs to comply. If Onuphrius 
is named arbitrator amongſt relations, or, in 
a family cauſe, he is for the flrongeſt, I mean, 
the richeſt fide; for he or ſhe who has a 
plentiful eſtate ever to be wrong would be a 
paradox indeed. If he finds a rich man whom 
he can impoſe upon, and make his advan- 
tage of, he is his paraſite; he never cajoles 
his wife, nor makes the leaſt advances that 
way, but rather ſhuns her, and will leave her 
a part of his garment to be gone, unleſs he is 
as ſure of her as of himſelf: he never attempts 
to ſeduce or debauch her by a devout jargon; 


that language he never ſpeaks, as it is not ha- 


bitual to him, but out of deſign, when it ſuits 
the matter in hand; no body is further from 
it when unſeaſonable. He knows where to find 
ladies more ſociable and eaſy than his friend's 
wife, from whom he very ſeldom abſents him- 
ſelf, unleſs it be to give occaſion to the public 
to report that he is in a religious retirement 
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and how, indeed, ſhould they doubt it, when 
they ſee him appear again quite emaciated, like 
one who never ſpares himſelf? The women 
who improve and thrive in the ſhade of devo- 
tion agree excellently well with him, with this 
little difference only, that he flights thoſe who 
are upon the decline, and addreſſes himſelf 
only. to the young; and amongſt them it is 
only the moſt ſprightly and blooming who 
ſhare his company: they go, and he goes; 
they return, and he returns; they ſtay, and 
he ſtays ; he has the happineſs to ſee them in 
all places, and at all hours: what raptures ! 
what edification muſt there be ! when both 
parties are profeſſedly devout : he is ſure to 
make the beſt uſe he can of his friend's ſtupid 
prepoſſeſſion in his favour ; ſometimes he bor- 
rows money of him, at other times artfully 
winds him into a voluntary loan of any ſum, 
that he takes it unkind he does not make uſe of 
his purſe when he has occaſion. Sometimes 
his conſcience will not allow him to take a ſingle 
louis without giving a note, though his con- 
fcience never reminds him to take it up. At 
another time he ſays, with a free air, that he 
wants nothing, that is, when he wants an in - 
conſiderable ſum; at another time he _ 
extols the generoſity of his friend, on purpoſe 
to wheedle him out of ſomething more conſi- 
derable: he does not expect to ſucceed to all 
his real, nor to get a deed of gift of all his 
perſonal, eſtate, eſpecially if a right and lawful 
heir muſt be ſet aſide. A devout man is neither 
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tenacious nor violent, unjuſt nor ſelfiſh ; Onu- 
-phrius is not a devout man, but he would paſs 
for ſuch, and, by a thorough, though a falſe, 
imitation of piety, he tacitly forwards his drifts; 
he never aims at the direct line of a family, nor 
inſinuates himſelf where there is a daughter to 


portion, and a fon to ſettle; he knows their 
right is too ſtrong and inviolable to be ſhaken 
without a great deal of noife, which may, per- 
-haps, reach the ears of his prince, to whom he 


profeſſes himſelf careleſs and eaſy, to guard 
againſt ſuſpicion which might beget a diſcovery; 
he chuſes the collateral line, which he can at- 
tack with greater ſafety ; he is the terror of firſt 
and ſecond couſins, the flatterer and profeſſed 


friend of all rich uncles; he gives himſelf out 


to be the legitimate heir of every rich old man 


that dies without iflue, who muſt diſinherit 


him, if he will have his relations fucceed to his 


eſtate, If Onuphrius cannot quite throw them 


out, he will be ſure to come in for ſome ſhare; 


an artful calumny, an inſidious advice, is ſuf- 


ficient for that, and, indeed, this talent is his 
maſterpiece; nay, ſometimes he repreſents it 
as a duty; for (to him) there are men whom, 
in conſcience, he is obliged to decry ; ſuch are 
thoſe for whom he has no love, and whom he 


deſires to injure: he compaſſes his ends, fome- . 


times without ſo much as opening his mouth. 
You talk to him of Eudoxus, he fmiles or ſighs; 
aſk him why he does fo, afk him again and 
again, he makes no anſwer; and he is in the 
Tight, he has faid enough of him. 

Vo. II. F 
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Laygh, Zelia “, be gay and wanton, as you 
uſed to be. How ! what is become of all your 
mirth ? I am rich, ſay you; do not you ſee I 
am my own miſtreſs, and now begin to have 
room to breathe in. Laugh, laugh louder, 
Zelia; what is a good eſtate good for, if it 
brings thoughtfulneſs and melancholy along 
with it? imitate the great, who are born in the 
boſom of riches; they laugh ſometimes, they 
give their inclinations full ſwing, and why 
thould not you do the like? Let it not be ſaid 
of you that a new place, or ſome thouſands a- 
year, more or leſs, ſhould make you paſs from 
one extremity to the other, I hold all upon 
courteſy, ſay you? I was afraid ſo, Zelia; but, 
believe me, do not leave off laughing, and give 
mea {mile when I paſs by you as formerly: fear 
nothing, I ſhall not have a leſs opinion of you 
and your poſt, I ſhall as firmly belieye that you 
are rich and in favour. Iam in devotion, you 
add: it is enough, Zelia, and I muſt remem- 
ber that the ſenſe of a good conſcience, which 
gladdens the heart, and clears the aſpect, is 
over with you ; and that the gloomy and au- 
ſtere paſſions have got the aſcendant, and 
ſpread their wretched influence over all your 
exterior; but you are not the only inſtance to 
prove that this faſhionable devotion ſooner, 
makes a woman proud and diſdainful than 
youth and beauty, 0 eng 1 crplisy a0 

Arts and ſciences have been vaſtly improved 


Madame Pontchartrain, 
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im this age, and are now refined to the higheſt 
degree; even that of ſalvation is reduced to 
rule and method, and augmented with the 
moſt delicate and ſublime inventions of human 
underſtanding. Devotion * and geometry 
have their manners of ſpeaking, or, what they 
call terms of art; and he that is ignorant of 
them is neither devout nor a geometrician. 
The firſt devout men, even thoſe who were di- 
reed by the Apoſtles, were ignorant of them; 
they, poor folks, had only faith and good 
works, and thought of nothing but of believ- 
ing and living well. 

It is a very nice thing for a religious prince 
to reform his Court, and introduce piety ; for 
knowing the courtier's unlimited complaiſance, 
and that his fortune takes the lead, and will 
command any facrifice, he manages him with 
prudence, bears with him, and diſſembles, leſt 
the ſlave ſhould run into hypocriſy or ſacri- 
lege: he expects better ſueceſs from Gop and 
time than from his own zeal and induſtry. 

It is an old cuſtom in courts to give penſions, 
and to diſtribute favours to fiddlers, dancing- 
maſters, players, flatterers, and cringing wreteh- 
es: their merit is fixed, and their excellencies are 
conſpicuous and important; they divert the 
great; it is known that Favier dances well; 
and that Lorenzani compoſes fine motets : but, 
on the contrary, who knows that the devoto- 


»The Author ſpeaks of falſe devotion, once mightily 
in vogue. at the French Court, from the example of King 
Lewis XIV, , NS 
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has virtue? There is nothing for him on the 
privy purſe or civil liſt, and that with very. 
good reaſon; it is a profeſſion eaſy to coun- 
terfeit, which, if it were rewarded, would often 
expoſe the prince to honour diſſimulation and 
knavery, and to allow penſions for hypocriſy. 
It is to be hoped that the devotion: of the 
Court, ſuch as it is, will at leaſt oblige prelates 
to reſidence. | | 
I doubt not but true devotion. is the ſource. 
of repoſe ; it ſweetens life, and reconciles us to 
death; advantages inconſiſtent with-hypocriſy, 
Every hour in itſelf, as it reſpects us in par- 
ticular, is the only hour that is our's; when. 
once it is. paſt it is entirely loſt ; millions of 
ages. do not bring it again': days, months, and 
years, are fled away, and irrecoverably loſt in 
the abyſs of time; time itſelf ſhall be deſtroy- 
ed; it is but a point in the immenſe ſpace of 
eternity, and it ſhall be erazed. There are 
ſeveral light and frivolous circumſtances of 
time, which are unſtable and paſs away; ſuch 
Fcall Fathions, grandeur, favour, riches, power, 
authority, dependence, pleaſure, joy, and ſu- 
perfluity. What will become of theſe Faſhions, 
when time itſelf ſhall diſappear ! Virtue alone, 
though of all things the leaſt in Faſhion, reaches 
beyond time, | | | 
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Of cheſe, ſome, could they put off their cre- 
ditors but one half - year longer, had been 
gentlemen, 

Others again riſe up gentlemen, who wert 
Plebetnus when they lay down. 

How many gentlemen are there, whoſe fa; 
thers and elder brothers never pretended to- 
the title? 

Such a one prudently diſowns his father, his 
farm or ſhop being known, and brags of his | 
grandfather, againſt whom (having been long N 
dead) there lyes no exception: he has a large | 
eſtate; a great place, is married into a powerful 
family, and wants nothing. but a patent“ to 
make him a gentleman. 

The king formerly was ſaid to grant the 
title of Gentleman; the term of Grant was 
then a very proper and common expreſſion, 
but now it is Gothic and: obſolete: that of re- 
habilitation is the one in uſe, that is delicate 
French; a man who has got an eſtate is reha- 
bilitated in his gentility; this intimates that he 
was originally a gentleman; that it is abſolute- 
ly requiſite he ſhould be 2 that his father, 

N may have forfeited the title of plough- 
ing, digging, peddling, or wearing a livery ; 
but the ſon is now more than reſtored to the 
right of his anceſtors, and is only continued in 
the poſſeſſion of the ſame: coat of arms they al- 
ways had, though, perhaps, one of his own in- ; 
vention, and quite different from that on his | 


Ihe title of Gentleman is held by patent in France. 
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old pewter. In a word, it implies that a new- 
ant would not ſuit him, being proper only. 
or the plebeian, that is, the man who is ſtill 
labouring after riches. A 
A man by often affirming he has ſeen ſome. 

prodipy, perſuades himſelf into its reality: ano- 
ther, by concealing his age, comes to believe at 
laſt he is as young as he would be thought: ſo 
a man of mean extraction, after an habitual: 
talking of his being deſcended from ſome an- 
cient baron or famous lord, has the ideal plea- 
fure to fancy himſelf thus illuſtrious. 

If a man be ſprung from the meaneſt canaille, 
and has acquired an eſtate, can he want a coat 
of arms? and to this coat a creſt, ſupporters, 
and motto? What is become of the diſtinction 
of ſalads and helmets? the name and uſe of 
them are abolifhed, it is no longer a diſpute- 
who ſhould bear them in front or profile, cloſe 
or open, and with what number of bars; ſuch 
niceties are out of doors; the nobler coronets- 
now are the vogue, we think we are worthy of 
them, and beſtow them upon ourſelves. Some 
of the better ſort of citizens, indeed, have a 
little modeſty till left, and uſe not the ducal 
coronet, humbly content with that of an earl; 
ſome of them have it at hand, it is only taking 
it from their ſigns to clap it upon their coaches. 

Provided you are no citizen, you may be 

born in a thatched houſe, or in ſome old tower 
in the midſt of a bog, it is only calling this a 
ſeat, and then you will be taken for a gentle- 


- 


man upon your own word, 


A ſdbſtantial gentleman would be thought a: 
Httle lord, and he compaſſes his end. A great 
lord cannot be eaſy till he is dubbed a prince; 
he changes-bis-coat of arms, . produces-a new- 
genealogy which never ſaw the herald's-office, . 
arrogates to himſelf many great titles, has ſo - 
many diſputes about rank and precedency, that: 
at laſt he is allowed to be a petty prince. | 
Some men are ſo fond of names, they. give 
themſelves three rather than fail; one may be 
called their town, another their country, and 
a third their office, name. Others are content 
with a name of two ſyllables, ennobling it with 
du or de, to give it a ſound of dignity upon 
any improvement of circumſtances; others 
again, by ſuppreſſing a ſyllable, make that name 
illuſtrious which was before vulgar. Many 
ſuppreſs their whole names *, though far from 
ignominious, adopting others of a fuller ſound; 
and what they get by this is a diſgraceful com- 
pariſon with the great men from whom theſe 
names are burrowed. In ſhort, there are ſome 
who, though born within the walls of Paris, 
will feign themſelves to be Flemiſh or Italian, 
as if every country had not its beggars, length- 
ening their names with a foreign termination, 
as if a name were much the better for being 
far-fetched. | £ | 
The want of money has reconciled the no- 
bility and wealthy plebeians, and put an end ta 
all diſputes about coats of arms. 


M. L Anglois, whochanged his for that of D'Inbrecourt. : 
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How many would be gainers by a law that 
mould make gentility derivable from the mo- 
ther, and how many more would be loſers by it? 
There are few families bur what are at one 
end related to the ſceptre, and at the other te 
the ſpade or loom. oy 
I here declare it openly, and defire all men 
to take notice of it, that none may hereafter 
be ſurpriſed; if ever any great man ſhall think. 
me worthy of his patronage, if ever I happen 
to make my fortune, there is one Godfrey de la 
Bruyere, whom all the chronicles of France 
place among the moſt diſtinguiſhed nobility 
that followed Godfrey of Bouillon-to the con- 
queſt of the Holy Land; this Godfrey ſhall 
then be the man from whom I am deſcended 
in a direct line. | | 
If gentility be a virtue, the flagitious man 
loſes his title; and if it be not a virtue, it is a 
trifle. Fit 
There are things which, upon a retrofpe&& 
into their principle and firſt inſtitution, are 
wonderful and incomprehenſible. Who could 
imagine, for example, that theſe abbots, fo 
dainty and ſo ſpruce, that the effeminacy, the 
futility and vanity of both ſexes reſpectively 
centre in them; who inſinuate themſelves into 
the ladies' favour beyond any marquis or com- 
miſſioner; who, I ſay, could imagine that ſuch 
a man originally, and by the etymology of his 
name, was the head and father of a ſociety of 
humble and holy men, who have devoted them- 
ſelves to ſolitude, and to whom he. ſhould: be 
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an example of ſelf-denial'and devotion ? How 
powerful, how abſolute, how tyrannical, is Cuſ- 
tom! And, not to ſpeak of greater diſorders, 
is it not to de greatly feared that one day our 
young abbots will figure in grey- flowered vel - 
vet, like a certain cardinal, or paint and patch 
like women? 

That the obſcenities of the Gods, the Venus, 
the Ganymede, and all the other nudities of 
Caraccio, are pictures that have been drawn 
for the fathers of the church, and for men who 
ſtyle themſelves ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, mop: 
be proved from the palace of Farneſe. 

There is no fine thing but loſes ſomething of; 
its grace by being miſplaced; no perfection 
without an agreeableneſs; no agrecableneſs but 
what is grounded on reaſon. A Jig in a church, 
or the affected elocution of a player in a pul- 
pit, would but offend our ears. Temples are 
not adorned with profane images“. A cruci- 
fix, for example, and the judgment of Paris, 
are never ſeen in the ſame holy place; nor, I. 
hope, a churchman wich the equipage and re- 
tinue of a general. 

We hear of no vows. nor pilgrimages nada 
to any ſaint in order to attain a higher degree 
of benignity, gratitude, or equity; to cure us 
of our vanity, ſpleen, malignity, and avarice. 

What can be more extravagant than for a: 
number of Chriſtians of both ſexes, and thoſe 
af the beſt ſort, to frequent meetings for ap- 


church tapeſtry,. A 
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plauding and rewarding a company of excoms 
 municated perſons, and excommunicated forthe 
very pleaſure they give. Methinks all theatres 
ſhould be ſhut up, .or the anathema againſt 
players repealed. | Huey 


- Pariſh duties amount to more for chriſten» 
ing than for a confeſſion, and are larger for a 


marriage than' for a chriſtening : one would 
think there was a tax laid upon the ſacraments; 
and that they were rated ad valorem; yet, after 
all, there is-no ſuch thing: very far is it from 
the thoughts of the receivers to ſell the ſacra- 
ments, and the givers as little think they pur- 
chaſe them. Such an appearance -of evil 
might, indeed, as well be laid aſide, to avoid 
offending the weak, and being cenſured by the 
profane. | ö ; 
A roly, jolly prieſt “, in health and vigour; 
the rector of a pariſh, fits in his laced ſurplice 
amongſt the judges and magiſtrates in the firſt 
place of the church, where he terminates the 
concoction of a luxurious dinner; while the 
monk is glad to creep out of his deſert or cell, 
to which decency and his own vow ſhould con- 
fine him, and comes to preach before him and 
his flock, and is paid for his ſermon as for any 
vendible commodity. The novelty and un- 
expectedneſs of ſuch a cenſure ſtartles you; 
you wonder at the impertinence of it, and are 
ready to aſk me, whether I would deprive this 


M. de Blampignon; Prieſt of St Mederic, a mighty 


man with the ladies, and director of all the handſome 


women. in his pariſu. 
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prieſt. and his whole pariſh from hearing the 
word of God, and receiving the bread of life? 
No, by no means; I would have him himſelf 


preach that word, himſelf adminiſter that 


bread to them, both in public and in private, in 
the churches, in the markets, and on the houſe - 
tops: and I would have none obtrude them- 
ſelves into ſo awful and ſo important an office 
but with an intent and capacity of,.deſerving 
the large offerings, and other emoluments be- 
longing to it: their indulgence and negle& 
are, however, excuſable. I am too ſevere: it is 
a Cuſtom which he finds eſtabliſhed, and which 
he will tranſmit in all its amplitude to his ſuc- 
ceſſors; but it is this ſtrange, pernicious, and 
unwarrantable Cuſtom which I will blame, 
which I can approve as little as that of his being 
paid four times for the fame funeral ; once 
for himſelf, a ſecond time for his dues, a third 
for his preſence, and a fourth for his offici- 
ating. | LS: 41's I 
Titus has zealouſly ſerved the church for 
theſe twenty years in a ſmall living, and is not 
yet held worthy of any thing better amidſt 10 
many vacancies : neither his parts, the ſolidity 
_ of his doctrine, his exemplary life, nor the 


deſire of many parithes, can carry it in his fa- 


vour : another man ſtarts up, as it were, from 


under ground, and is preferred before him. 
Titus is thus put off, yet no complaints come. 


from him; it is the way of the world. 
Who, ſays the veſtry-keeper, ſhall pretend 
to make me riſe to mattins? am not I maſter 
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of the choir? My predeceſſor never went there 
ſure I am as good a man as ever he was. Shall 
1 ſuffer my dignity to be undervalued, while I 
am in poſſeſſion of it, or ſhall I leave it to my 
ſucceſſor as 1 found it? I ſcorn the queſtion; 
it is not, ſays the rector, my own intereſt 
which I regard, but the intereſt of the pariſh ; 


it would be very hard that I, an upper canon, 


mould be tied to hear the ſervice, whilſt the 
treaſurer, the archdeacon, and even petty 
officers, think themſelves exempt from it. It 
is my right, ſays the dean, and 1 inſiſt on my 
part of the offerings, though I never officiate; 
pak I not flept all night for theſe twenty years 
without being difturbed ? 1 will go on in my 
old way, and my carriage ſhall be always an- 
ſwerable to my dignity; elſe what ſhould I get 


by being head of the chapter? my example 


can be of no conſequence. Thus each ſtrives 
to be exempt from divine ſervice, and to ſhow, 
by a long omiſſion, that he is under no obliga- 
tion to it: there cannot be a more buſtling 
emulation for any poſt or grant than betwixt 
theſe eccleſiaſtics who are moſt authoriſed to 
neglect their duty. The ſame harmony of the 
bells, in a ſtill morning, which awakes the 
finging boys and choriſters, ſerves to lull the 
canons into a more ſound and pleaſant fleep, 
pleaſanter by delicious dreams; they riſe late, 
and go to church to be paid for fleeping. 

Who would ever imagine, did not experi- 
ence daily ſhow it, how difficult it is to per- 
{wade men to be happy? or, who would think” 


3 | 


' 
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that there ſhould be occaſion for an order of 
men deſigned for that purpoſe; to prepare long 
| ſpeeches, to make uſe of all the tender exhor - 
tations, the awful imagery, they can think of; 
to ſtudy the inforcing emphaſis and ſolemn air 
with which to deliver them; to uſe ſuch geſ- 
tures and. contortions, that they are all in a 
ſweat, and their ſpirits quite exhauſted ; who, 
1 ſay, could imagine that all this was requiſite 
(and poſſibly after all not eflential) for bring- 
ing of a Chriſtian, endowed with reaſon, and 
under a deſperate ſickneſs, to chuſe rather to 
be-eternally happy than to loſe his ſoul ? 

Ariſtippus's daughter lyes dangerouſly ill; 
the ſends for her father, begs a reconciliation, 
cannot be eaſy unleſs ſhe dies in his favour. 
Will this wiſe man, 'the oracle of the- whole 
town, take: this reaſonable and paternal ſtep of 
his own accord? will he perſuade his wife to 
do the ſame? No! both are inflexible, the di- 
rector muſt be dealt with. | 

A mother, who makes a nun of her daugh- 
ter, without any regard to her inclinations, 
takes upon herſelf the charge of another ſoul 
beſides her own, and ſtands reſponfible for ſuch 
a ſoul to Gop himſelf that the mother may 
not be damned, the daughter muſt be ſaved. 

A broken gameſter marries his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, and gives her all that he has left for her 
portion ; the youngeſt is upon making herſelf 
a nun, and all the call the has to it is her fa- 
ther's ill luck, 

There have been ſome maidens, unexcep- 
Vol. II, G 
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tionable as to health, virtue, zeal, and other 
requiſites of a good and lawful call, but who 
wanted money to devote themſelves to poverty 
in a rich abbey. ._ 

To play the fool, and marry for love , is to 
marry Melita, a pretty, virtuous, and prudent 
young woman, a good economiſt, and who 
has a real kindneſs for you, and leſs money 
than Ægina, who is offered you with an extra- 

ordinary portion, and extraordinary qualifica- 
tions for laviſhing it all away, and your own 
eſtate along with it. 

Marrying formerly was a nice thing: it was 
a ſettlement for life, a ſerious buſineſs, and 
which deſerved a great deal of conſideration. 
A man was formerly to take his wife for bet- 
ter for worſe; the 7 ame houſe, the ſame table, 
and the ſame bed, ſerved them both: he was to 
be a huſband all his lifetime: there was no 
coming off with a ſeparate maintenance: they 
had no notion of reconciling a wife and fa- 
mily with any appearance of che 8 and 
liberties of a ſingle life. 

The man who avoids being ſeen with a 


woman who is not his wife I commend for his 
diſcreet modeſty : were he uneaſy in the com- 


pany of perſons of a tainted reputation, that 
alſo I can ſee into. But what impertinent mag- 
got can make him bluſh at his own wife? what 
makes him aſhamed to be ſeen in public with 
one whom. he has choſen for an TOS 


39 Marquis de Richlieu. 
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companion ? one from whom he ſhould ex 
pect all the ſatisfaction and delight reſulting 
from an affectionate union? one whom he 
loves and admires, who is his chief ornament, 
who does him no leſs honour by her extrac- 
tion than by her wit, her merit, and her extra- 
ordinary virtue ? why did he not begin by bluſh- 
ing at his marriage ? 

I am not unacquainted with the prevalence 
of Cuſtom, with its unreaſonable tyranny over 
the minds and manners of men, contrary to all 
reaſon; yet I find in myſelf ſuch a ſtubborn 
audacity, that I could lead the woman who 
was my wife through the public walks, ſtare 
at me who would. 

A young man is not to be e for 
marrying an old woman; it is ſometimes pru- 
dence, a commendable reſource againſt a greater 
evil. The infamy lyes in abuſing his benefac- 
treſs, in behaving like an ungrateful hypocrite 
to one who has choſen him as her guardian 
and comforter: if any diſſembling be excu- 
ſable, it is that of friendſhip: and, if deceit be 
allowable, it is on an occaſion when truth 
would de cruelty. Ay, but ſhe lives a deal 
longer than was expected. Was it then agreed, 
that ſhe ſhould give up the ghoſt juſt when 
ſhe had cleared your debts, and made your for- 
tune? after fuch a favour, is ſhe become a 
clog ? is a doſe of laudanum the beſt draught ? 
zs it a crime in her to live? and if you ſhould 
die before her, whoſe funeral you had ſo well 
contrived, and for _— you had defigned the 

2 
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fineſt pall, and the tolling of the biggeſt belb 
in the pariſh, muſt ſhe be reſponſible for your: 
diſappointment ? 

There has, for ſome time, been a 1 
of improving one's ſubſtance “, which is ſtill 
practiſed by ſome of the beſt of men, and. 
blamed by ſome of the beſt divines. 

The commonwealth was ever ſaddled with 
certain offices, which ſeem to have been erected 
with no other deſign than to enrich one man 
at the expenſe of many; which cavſe a perpe - 
tual, and, ſometimes, a very rapid, ebb in the. 
fortunes of private men, and, ſhall I ſay it, from 
which any advantage is ſeldom or never reap- 
ed. Each of them f is a gulf, receiving the. 
waters of many rivers, but diſgorging none; 
perhaps diſperſing itſelf imperceptibly through. 
fubterranean conduits, which yet abate nothing, 
of the enormous height to which it is ſwelled. 
dy ſuch various inlets, till it bears down its. 
honeys and overflews its limits. 

Lou have a piece of ſilver, that is not falls 
cient; no, nor a piece of gold neither, It is: 
the quantity that muſt do the buſineſs. Add 
others to it if you can; improve them to bags, 
and leave the reſt to me. You have neither 
birth nor wit; neither natural parts, nor any; 
experience in che world; no matter, only in- 
creaſe your heap, and I will take care to place: 
you on a level with your maſter, if you have. 
one; and he. muſt be ſome body indeed, if,, 
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wich the 1 Mi your increaſing metal, I do 
not raiſe you ſome degrees above him. 

Oranta has been at law for theſe ten years: + her 
pretenſionsare juſt, of the higheſt conſequence, 
her whole fortune lyes at ſtake.” Well, about 
five years hence the may know who her judges 
are to be, and at what court the is to dangle 
away the remaining years of her life. 

The Cuſtom which has erept into our courts 
of judicature, of interrupting the council, of 
checking his eloquence, or filencing his wit, of 
making him return to the matter of fact, and 
eonfining him to the bare proofs on which 
his client grounds his right, and by which the 
cauſe may be ſet in a clear artleſs light, is very 
much applauded; and this harſh practice, by 
which an orator is reſtrained from florid di- 
greſſions, which baniſhes eloquence from its 
natural places, and which will make our courts 
merely judicial; is authoriſed by a ſubſtantial 
reaſon, againſt which there is no exception, 
and that is, the diſpateh of buſineſs. I could 
with this reaſon took place elſewhere, that the 
very reverſe was not manifeſt in the offices be- 
_ longing to each reſpective court, and that the 
tautologous writings were curtailed, gegze ber 
with the diffuſe harangues. 

The duty of a judge conſiſts in the admini- 
tration of juſtice ; his trade is delaying it. 
Some judges underſtand their duty, and mind 
their trade, 

Whoever ſolicits his judge does him no ho- 


nour; he queſtions his underſtanding and in- 
1 | 
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tegrity';- he: endeavours to prepoſſeſs him; ov” 
elſe he deſires of him a downright injuſtice. 

Such is the temper of ſome judges; that with 
them intereſt, authority, intimacy; or relation, 
are a diſadvantage to a cauſe; their delicacy 
of appearing above corruption or prejudice 
betrays them into an unjuſt decree. 

The conſequences of coquetry or gallantry 
in a> magiſtrate are worſe than thoſe of de- 
bauchery: the debauched judge conceals his 
engagements, fo. that it is not known how to 
come at him; the other is approachable by a- 
thouſand profeſſed weakneſſes, and may be 
wrought upon by the means of every woman 
11 whom he would be liked. 

The adminiſtration of juſtice is very near 
as much reſpected in the commonwealth as 
the diſpenſation of holy myſteries; and the 
character of a lawyer is, in a manner, as ſacred 
as that of a prieſt: a ſerjeant cannot dance at 
a ball, be ſeen at a play, wear a ſhowy dreſs, 
without bringing contempt upon himſelf; one 
would wonder that a law ſhould be neceſſary 

to regulate his carriage and his garb, and to 
compel him to a reſpęctable deportment “. 

There is no profeſſion in Wwhieh an appren- 
ticeſhip is not neceſſary; conſider the different 
ſtations of men, and it is manifeſt that, from the 
higheſt to the leweſt, all have had a time in 
which they qualified themſelves by practice and 


* Counſcllors are obliged to wear bands, by an order of 


Council obtained by Preſident Harlay ; before wud wore 
ci avats like other gentlemen. 
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experience, when faults were without conſe- 
quence, or rather, thoſe faults have been like 
ſo many ſteps to aptitude and perfection. War 

itſelf, which ſeems to ſpring from, and-be conti- 
nued by, confuſion and diſorder, what a variety 
of rules does it comprehend ! what a long time 
to diſcipline the ſoldier, to form the officer! 
and what a genius and experience is neceſſary 
to ſuperintend its operations, and deſtroy with 
method ! Thus the warrior has his ſchool, why 
muſt the magiſtrate have none? There are eſta - 
bliſhed practices, there are laws and Cuſtoms, 
but why no time for reading them? or not a 
ſufficient ſpace to digeſt them ? No; momentous: 
as the concern is, there is no-noviciate; and the 
firſt eſſay of a youth who, raw from ſchool, 
mounts the tribunal, and whom his bags have 
made a judge *, is to decide ſovereignly in ſuch 
caſes, on which no leſs than our lives and for- 
tunes depend. | | 
The chief qualification. of an orator is pro» 
bity ; without it he is no more than a verboſe 
declaimer; he extenuates or exaggerates matters 
of fact, he is falſe in his quotations, his mouth 
foams with calumnies, he adopts all the injuſ- 
tice and malice of his client, and may be rank- 
ed among thoſe advocates, of whom Martial 
fays, Iras & verba heant. j 
It is true, ſays one, this ſum is his due; or 
his claim is indiſputable ; but I know where to 
have him: there is a certain little matter of 
? i 4 judges' places in moſt courts in France are bought 
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form; wherein, if be fails within time, he cats 


never retrieve his fault, and, conſequently, loſes 


his debt, and his claim is ſuperſeded: now, this 
matter of form will never come into his head - 
Such a conſcience as this makes an accompliſh- 


ed pettifogger. 


A prudent, reaſonable, and excellent maxim, 
for all courts of judicature, and infinitely be- 
neficial to the public, would be the reverſe of. 
that which prefers form to equity. 

The rack is an admirable invention, an in- 


fallible method for taking off the innocent man, 


whoſe misfortune it is to be of a weak conſti- 
tution, and for ſaving the guilty, whoſe hardy 


| limbs can ſtand the trial. 


The puniſhment of a villain is an example 
for his fellows : in the condemnation of an in- 
nocent perſon * all honeſt men are concerned. 

was about faying, becauſe I am not a thief | 
nor a murderer, | all never be puniſhed as 
ſuch. A haſty inference ! 

Deplorable is the condition of an innocent 
perſon who, by precipitation in his trial, has 


been found guilty. Can even that of his judge 


be more diſmal ? 


® The Marquis de Langlade, innocent, yet ſrateneed to 
the gallies, where he died. Le Brun put to the torture, 
under which he expired. The former was charged with 


- robbing the Duke de Montmorency, whereas the robber 
- Had been his chaplain; and, being afterwards diſtovered, 


was executed, The other's ſuppo d crime was the murder 
of Madame Mazel, for which he was put to the torture; 
the murderer has fince appeared to be a * _ 


unfortunate .. 
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Should I read, that in former ages one of 
thoſe magiſtrates, appointed to apprehend and 
extirpate rogues and thieves, had been long 

acquainted with the moſt dangerous, that he 
knew their names and faces, had an account 
of their walks, and of the time, places, and 
booty, of every particular depredation, and had 
ſo great a ſhare and controul in their proceed- 
ings, that, to prevent the noiſe * ſome great 
man was about to make for the loſs of a jewel, 
he could produce it for a ſmall reward; and 
that this knowing magiſtrate had been tried by 
the parliament, condemned, and executed ; L 
ſhall claſs ſuch a relation with many others in 
hiſtory, which time has made incredible, How 
then ſhould I believe that it may now be infer- 
red from- freſh and notorious circumſtances, 
that there is ſtill ſuch a pernicious connivance, 
and that it is looked upon as a thing of courſe, 
and made a jeſt of? f 

How many are imperious towards the weak, 


cannot be moved by compaſſion, turn the deaf 


ear to the intreaties of the poor, have no re- 
ard for the commonalty, are rigid and ſevere 
in things of no moment, will not accept of the 
leaſt gratification, nor be perſuaded by their 
deareſt friends and neareſt relations, and whom 
women only can corrupt. 
It is not abſolutely impoſſible for a man in 
great favour to loſe a cauſe. 


* M. de St Ponange had a diamond buckle, which had 
been ſtole from him at the opera, brought to him by the 
Fxovolt-general.. : 
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A dying man, ſpeaking in his laſt will, may 
Expect to be heard like an oracle : his words 
will be taken in different ſenſes: men will put 
their own conſtructions upon them; ſuch con- 
ſtructions, I mean, as moſt favour their intereſt 
and inclinations, 15 | | 
There are ſome men of whom one may truly 
fay, that death does not ſo much ſettle their 
aſt will, as it puts a period to their unſteadi- 
neſs and inconſtancy; an angry fit while they 
are living ſets them in a hurry to prepare a 
will, which, when their paſſion wears off, is torn 
and burnt: their cloſet has as many wills as 
almanacs, every year is ſure to produce a new 
one: the ſecond is annulled by a third, which is 
made as inſignificant by another more exact; 
and the validity of this alſo is deſtroyed by a 
fifth. Yet the laſt decides, if opportunity or 
power is wanting in the perſon whoſe intereſt 
it is to reverſe it; he muſt ſtand to all its clau- 
ſes and conditions: for, what can more clearly 
prove the intention of a man, however change- 
able, than a laſt deed under his own hand, 
and, ſince the ſignature of which he has not 
had time to will the contrary ? 

Were there no wills to regulate the rights of 
heirs and ſucceſſors, I queſtion whether men 
would need any tribunal to adjuſt their preten- 
fions and diſputes; the function of a judge 

would almoſt be reduced to the ſanguinary 
part of it, ſentencing thieves and murderers to 
the wheel and gallows. Who are continually 
ſoliciting our magiſtrates, and make ſuch a ſtir 
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before their doors, in their halls, and at the 
courts? Heirs at law? No; their rights are 
fixed and palpable. Theſe crowds arc legatees, 
contending about the meaning of a word, or a 
clauſe in a laſt will; or diſinherited perſons, 
who find fault with a will drawn up with cir- 
cumſpection, after mature deliberation, by a 
grave, a wiſe, and conſcientious man, and 
not without the help of good counſel; with a 
deed, in which a cunning notary has diſplayed 
all his ſkill to make it firm and irrevocable, 
and has omitted none of the cramp words and 
ſubtleties which diſtinguiſh his profeſſion ; a 
deed which is ſigned by the teſtator, which is 
witneſſed in all the neceſſary forms, and which 
a judge, notwithſtanding all this, thinks fit to 
reverſe and make voi. | | 
Titius “ hears a will read with tears in his 
eyes; is overcome with grief for the loſs of a 
friend, by whoſe death he is like to raiſe his 
fortune. By one clauſe he makes him his ſuc- 
ceſſor in a good office; by another he beſtows 
on him all his tenements in the city; by a third 
a fine ſeat in the country; and by a fourth he 
makes him mafter of a houſe richly furniſhed, 
and ſeated in the beſt part of the town, with all 


M. Hennequin, Attorney-general, had been made ſole 
legatee by Madame Valentin, a counſellor” s wife, whoſe 
end was no more than appointing him a truſtee, not doubt- 
ing but he would underſtand it as ſuch, and deliver up his 
truſt : but M. Hennequin being for keeping all to bimſelf, 
and putting all his family in mourning, M. Valentin trump- 
ed up another will, which reverſed the former, as more. 


agreeable to the ſuppoſed intentions of the deceaſed. 
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its appurtenances. His grief increaſes, the tears 
ſtream: how indeed is it poſſible he ſhould re- 
Frain? He is now one of his majeſty's chief of- 
ficers, has his city and country houſe, his fur- 
niture is anſwerable, he is to keep his coach, 
and a noble table; Was there ever an boneſter, 
a better man than my poor dead friend? But, 
Hold ! here is a codicil which muſt be alſo read: 
this codicil transfers all theſe things to Mævius, 
and ſends Titius back to his garret, without 
poſt, houſe, land, or money; the poor fellow 
muſt even walk on foot as before. Titius wipes 
His tears; it is now Mzvius's part to weep. 
Does not the law, in forbidding to kill, in- 
<lude poiſoning as well as ſtabbing, drowning 
as well as burning, private aſſaults as well as 
open violence, and every action tending to ho- 
micide ? Did the law, which reftrains huſbands 
and wives from giving any thing to each other, 
relate only to direct and immediate ways of 
giving ? has it made no proviſion againſt thoſe 
that are indirect? was it deſigned for the in- 
troduction of truſtees? does it ſo much as to- 
lerate ſuch an evaſion? When the deareſt of 
wives outlives her huſband, does a man be- 
queath his eſtate to a truſty friend as an ac- 
knowledgment of his friendſhip ? or is it not ra- 
ther as a mark of his entire confidence that he 
will be true to his truſt? Will a man make 
over his eſtate to one whom he has the leaſt 
ground to ſuſpect will not reſtore it to the 
perſon for whom it is really intended? Is a 
contract or an oath neceſſary in ſuch a collu- 
| 3 | 
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fon? muſt he ſo much as intimate to the tru- 
ſtee what he is to do? and does not every man 
feel within his own breaſt what is expected in 
ſuch a caſe? But if, on the contrary, the pro- 
perty of this eſtate is fallen to this truſty friend, 
why does he ſuffer in his reputation by detain- 
ing it? what mean, here, theſe ſatires and 


lampoons? why is he compared to one that 
betrays his truſt, or to a ſervant robbing his 
maſter of a ſum of money he had ſent by him 
to ſome other perſon? I ſee no reaſon for it. 


Where lyes the ſhame of not performing a piece 
of generoſuy, and of a man's keeping for his 


own uſe what is lawfully his! How great is 


the perplexity, how intolerable the burden of. 


ſuch a truſt! If a man, out of reverence to 
the laws of his country, appropriates to him- 
ſelf ſuch a truſt, he can no longer be thought 


an honeſt man: if reſpecting a deceaſed friend 


he fulfils his intentions, and reſtores what has 
been given him in truſt tor his widow, he muſt 


make uſe of oblique practices, and tranſgreſa 


= 


che law The law then muſt differ ' ſtrangely» 


from the opinions of men; it may be ſo, but 


it is not ſafe for me to arraign either. 


Typhon ſupplies a certain nobleman. with 
horſes, dogs, and what not; and on that lord's 
protection he ſticks at no violence, no crime 
whatever; and, in defiance of law, kills, burns, 


and deſtroys; amidſt ſuch enormities his pa- 
tron is his ſanctuary: the King at laſt muſt 


take upon himſelf the care of chaſtiſing this 


countenanced villain. 
Vol. II. H 


- 
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- Ragouts, cordials, fricaſecs, ambigues, and 
aws, are words which ſhould be exotic 
— unintelligible to us: and if theſe are not 
fit-to be mentioned: even amidſt the feſtivities 
of peace, as incentiyes to luxury and gluttony, 
how come they in ſuch general vogue, amidſt 
the deſolations of war, and amidſt public cala - 
mities, at à ſiege, or on the. very night before 
a.batile ? where do ve find any mention made 
of Scipio's or Marius's table? ſhow, me that 
Miltiades, Epaminondas, or Ageſilaus, were 
ever nice and coſtly in their diet. I would 
have no man to commend a general for the 
elegancy or ſumptuouſneſs of his table but as 
à flight circumſtance, and. after expatiating 
with truth on his intrepidity, (ſucceſſes, and 
humanity, after all ſolid praiſe © was exhauſted; 
nay, I could be glad to ſee a general avoiding 
that: commendation as out of character. 
Hermippus “ makes himtelf a ſlave to what 
| Heicalls, his little conveniencies; all uſages, cuſ- 
toms, faſhions, nay deceney iiſelf, muſt fall a ſa- 
oriſice to them; he ſeeks them in every thing ; 
diſcards ailefs for a greater, and not one is ne- 
glected that is practicable; they are his whole 
Rudy; there is not a day but what produces 
ſome new contrivance of this kind: others may 
have their ſet dinners and ſuppers as for his 
part, his ſtomach riſes at the very name of 
them; he cats whenche is hungry, and only of 
what he likes beſt; he muſt ſee his bed made, 
but the niceſt! chambermaid could. never make: 
NM. Daffuille,. 
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it to his mind. He ſeldom goes abroad, loves 
to keep his chamber, where he is neither idle 
nor buſy, where, in the garb of a man that has 
taken pliyfic, he is continually employed in do- 
ing nothing. Others muſt wait the leiſure of a 
ſmith or a joiner, according to their occaſions; 
as for him, he has every thing at hand; he 
keeps a file, a ſaw, and pincers, for alt ethers 
rem z there is not a mechanical tool which 

e has not, and, to be ſure, infinitely better than 
any belonging to workmen ; he has ſome new 
and unknown, for which he has no name, of 
his own contrivance, and of many he has for- 
got the uſe; there is no man 30 be compared to 
him for diſpatch in work. He was forced to 
take ten ſteps to go from his bed to his ward: 
robe; he has now ſo contrived his chamber as 
to reduce theſe ten to nine: what a faving of 
ſte ps is here during the whole courſe of his life ! 
With others it is uſual to turn the key, thruſt 
or pull, before the door open; what a farigue 
is this! Here is one unneceſſary motion of 
which he eaſes himſelf! By what means? It is a 
myſtery which he keeps to himſelf, as he is 
profoundly intelligent in ſprings, and is 4 
great maſter of mechanics, ſuch mechaniſm, at 
leaſt, as the world can be very well without 
Hermippus brings light to his apartment an 
other way than through the window; he has 
already a noſtrum for going up and down the 
houſe otherwife than by the ftairs, and is how 
ſtudying how to go in and out with more con- 
veniency than by the — 2 * 
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It is a long while ſince phyſicians have nes 
decried and employed; the keenneſs of ſatire, 
and the wit of the ſtage, cannot diminifh their 
fees: nobility are glad to marry their daugh- 
ters; we ſee their ſons judges and biſhops; and 

this is paid for by thoſe very perſons who in 

health ridicule then: : yet upon falling fick they 
want a man whoſe trade it is to aſſure them 

that they ſhall not die. As long as men may 
die, and are deſirous to live, the phyiicia: will 
Mill be rallied and carefled. | 

A good phyſician is he that has ſpecifics; or 
if he wants them himſelf, allows hee that 
have them to cure his patient. 

To the temerity of quacks, and their innu- 
merable miſcarriages, is owing the vogue of 
phyfic and phyſicians; you die under one, and 
the others kill you. 

Aſtrologers and fortune-tellers, foch as dr 
ſchemes, and calculate nativities, ſuch as gueſs 
at things paſt by the motion of a ſieve, ſuch as 
ſhew futurity in a looking: glaſs, or in a glaſs 
of fair water, are publicly tolerated; and theſe 
cheats are not without their uſe; they inſpirit 

the conceited young fellows with promiſes of 
preferment, and the maids may be 8 re of hav- 
ing their ſweethearts; they comfort thoſe chil- 
dren. whoſe fathers are too long a- dying, and 
| hull aſleep the frettings of young wives languiſh- 
ing under old huſbands: in a word, they cheat 
at a very eaſy rate any that bays a mind to be 
cheated, -:: | 
What is to be thought of magic 1 forcery ? 
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the theory of it is dark and-intricate; /its-prin« 
eiples wild and uticertain, it ſeems to be a chaos 
of illuſion, yet does not want ſome perplexing 
facts affirmed by men of ſagacity and reputati- 
on, who either ſaw or learned them from others 
of no leſs credit than themſelves : to admit 
them all, or deny them, feers. equally incon- 
venient; and, I dare ſay, that in this, as in all 
other deviations from the common courie of 
nature, there is a rational medium to be held 
detween a ſimple ene and an obitinate re- 
jection. 
lafancy can ſcarce be overburthened with be- 
guages, and, methinks, the utmoſt care ſhould. 
be taken to teach them to children; there is 
no condition of life in hich theſe are not uſe- 
ful; they facilitate the acquiſition of ſolid 
knowledge, and diverſify the entertainments of 
polite literature. If this kind of ſtudy, which 
requires no little application, is put off till a 
few years more bring on youth, either they do 
not undertake it by choice, or are ſoon diſ- 
couraged by the jejuneneſs and difficulty; bchdesy 
it is conſuming thar time in words, -which by 
nature is deſigned for actions, and implies tho 
toſs of thoſe years which are beſt adapted for 
improvements to be collected by memory. 80 
great and ſo neceſſary a foundation can never 
rightly be laid, unleſs when the ſoul is naturally 
ſuſceptible of deep nnpreflions; when the me- 
mory is vacant, quick, and ſteady; when the 
mind is void of ideas, and the heart of paſſtous 
and when they at _— diſpoſal we are have 
3 | 
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an eye over us, and force an application. I am 
perſuaded that the paucity of true ſcholars, and 
the tholes of ſuperficial ones, are occalioned oy 
the neglect of this practice. 

The ſtudy of texts can never be ſufficiently 
recommended; it is the ſhorteſt; the ſureſt, and 
the pleaſameſt, way to all kinds of learning. 
Take things at the beit hand; go to the very 

ce ruminate and digeſt the text over and 
over; get it by heart, quote it upon occaſions; 
above all, apply yourſelf to reach the ſenſe of - 
it in its full latitude, and in all its circumſtan- 
ces; reconcile an author's ſentiments, digeſt 


his principles, draw ygurſelf the conſequences 


from them: the firſt commentators were in no 
other caſe; than what I recommend to you: 
never offer to borrow their light, or to adopt 
nouons, unleis it be when you are abſolutely at 
à loſs; their interpretations are not your 's, and 
may eaſily ſlip out of your memory ; your ob- 
lex vations, on the contrary, ariſing — your 


own mind, will abide with you, and more rea- 


dily recur in converſation, in diſputes and con- 
ſultations. Let it be your pleaſure to ſce you 
are not gravelled in your reading by any but 
unſurmountable difficulties, but ſuch where 


commentators and ſcholiaſts themſelves are at 
'a ſtand; men, that otherwiſe overflow with a 
parade of learning, and triumph in paſſages 


which need no expoſition. This method of ſtu- 


dying will convince you that men's lazineſs is 


the thing which has encouraged pedantry to 
increaſe the bulk of libraries rather than the 
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worth. of them, and to cruth the text under 
the weight of comments; and that in this it 


has injured itſelt, and deſtroyed its deareſt in- 
tereit, inaſmuch as it has multiphed that rea- 


ding, thoſe inquiries, and that labour, which 


it endeavoured to avoid. 

What is it that directs men in their way of 
living, and in their diet? is, it health Fats ſo- 
bricty ? that is a queſtion, There are whole na» 
tions * that eat fruit firit, and meat afterwards, 
while others do quite the contrary : ſome be- 

in their meal with one kind of fruit, and ænd 
it with another, Is it cuſtom or reaſon ? is it 
for health's ſake that men wear their clothes 
up to their chin, that they put on a ruff or a 
band, after going for ſo many ages quite open- 
breaſted ? Is it a regard to decency, eſpecially 
in a time when they, have found a way to ap- 
pear naked in their full dreſs? and, on the 
other fide, women that ſhow their breaſts an 
their ſhoulders, are they of a leſs render con 
ſtitution than men, or leis obliged to decency ? 
An odd kind of modeſty this, which enjoins 
them to, hide their, legs and their feet, and at 
the ſame time gives them leave to let their arms 


be naked up to the elbow ? How came men to 


think heretofore that either aſſaulting or de- 
fending was the end of going to war? and who 
adviſed them to wear ſuch arms as were both 


offenſive and defenſive ? and on what account 


are theſe laid aſide? Is it not prepoſterous that 
men put on boots to go to a ball, and ſtand 
| French and Spaniards, |. 
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without any armour, in a quiited doublet, ex. 
poſed to all the fire of a counte f ſcarp. Kit 


OF THE PULPIT. '1 


P REACHING is now a-days become a mere 
ſhow, in which there is' not the leait appear- 
ance of that evangelic gravity which is the very 
foul of it; an inſinuating mien, a modulation 
of the voice, exa{neſs of geſture, choice of ex- 
preſſion, and a cadence of periods, ſupply its 
place; but with what efficacy ! To attend Keri. 
ouſly on the diſpenſation of the word of life is 
no longer thought of: going to church is an 
amuſement, among a thouſand, others; and 
preaching a diverſion: the preachers play the 


Prize, and the hearers bett upon their heads. 


Profane eloquence is transferred from the 
bar, where it is become obſolete, to the Pulpit, 


where it ſhould never be fuffered to approach. 


The prize of eloquence is fought even at the 
altar, and before the holy myſteries: every 
hearer thinks himſelf a judge of the preacher, 
to cenſure or applaud him, and is ng more 


converted by the man he favours than by him 


whom he condemns. The orator pleafes ſome 
and not others; but in this agrees with all, that 
as to render them better is not in his thoughts, 
fo they never trouble their heads about becom- 


ing ſo. | 


The docile apprentice is attentive to his maſ- 


ter, profits by his inſtructions, and becomes 
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himſelf a maſter of his profeflion 3 but man, 


more untoward, cenſures the preacher's diſ- 
courſes, and the philoſopher's eſſays, and im- 
proves himſelf neither in aten nor ſpecula- 
tion. 

Till the deſirable return of that man *, who, 

in a. ſtyle formed on the holy ſcriptures, by long 
ſtudy and converſe with them, thall explain to 
the people. the Word of God genuinely and fa- 
miliarly ; till then, I fay, it is to be expected 
that orators and-declaimers will be followed. 
- Quotations from profane atithors, puns, a 
falſe pathos, antitheſes, and hyperboles, are out 
of doors: elaborate portraits will one day fol- 
low them, and give way to a plain expoſition 
of the Goſpel, accompanied with other means 
that effect converſion, 


At length the man for whom ! have ſo im · 


patiently wiſhed, but whom I durſt not hope 
for in our age, is come; the courtiers, from a 
delicacy of taſte, and a love of propriety, have 
extolled him up to the ſkies; and, what is al- 
moſt incredible, have left the King' s chapel to 
mix themſelves with the crowd, and hear the 
Word of God preached by this truly apoſtolic 
man +: the city took an oppoſite, turn; in 
whatever church he preached, there not one 
of the pariſhioners were to be found; the very 
churchwardens left their ſeat : the paſtors, i in- 
deed, ſtuck to him, but the flocks were ſcatter- 
ed among the congregations of the neighbour- 


M. Tourneau. + Father Scraphin, a capuchin. 
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ing orators. This is no more than what I ought 
to have foreſeen, and not in the fervour of ex- 
ultation have advanced, that ſuch a man, when- 
ever he appeared, would be univerſally follows 
ed and revered; my acquaintance with the 
world ſhould have taught me better. It is for 
cheſe thirty years your rhetoricians, declaim- 
ers, and eſpecially your portrait drawers, have 
been the only men in requeſt. It is not long 


ſince ſermons were ſtuffed with points and wit 


ticifms, which might have ſerved for tolerable 
epigrams: now, I confeſs, theſe are a little re- 
duced, and ſuperſeded by the ballad ftyle. Three 
things theſe men never. fail to cry are abſolute- 
ly neceffary, and infinitely worthy your atten- 
tion: one thing they geometrically prove in the 
firſt part of their diſcourſe, another in the ſe- 
cond, and another in the third; ſo that you 


are to be convinced of the truth which mäkes 


their firſt doctrinal point; of another truth, 
which is the ſecond point; and then of a third 
truth, the ſubject of their third point. In this 
manner the firſt reflection will inſtruct you in 
one of the fundamental principles of your holy 
religion; the ſecond in another principle, a not 
leſs fundamental; and the laſt reflection in the 
third principle, and the moſt important of all, 
but which, for want of leiſure, is reſerved for 
another opportunity: in a word, to recapitu- 
late and abridge this diviſion, and to form a 
ſcheme of —— What! ſtill more! cry you? new 
matter! ſo here is half an hour's logic more 
coming on ! theſe gentlemen only puzzle the 
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eauſe. I am of your mind, it is the natural ef- 
fect of ſuch. a, jumble of ideas, which might all 


be contracted: into one, without; any burden to 


the memory, or perplexity to the apprehen- 
ſion. To ſee them conſtantly affect and perſiſt in 

this oratory, one would almoſt think that the 
grace of converſion was tied up to ſuch. long; 


| | winded Spinoſities: but how is it poſſible we 


ſhould be. converted by apoſtles whom we can- 
not underſtand? I could find in my heart to 
ery out to them, Suſpend your impetuous ca- 


reer, to give the audience and yourſelves . 


ſhort breathing time: but I may ſpare my cla- 
mours! The Homilies are out of date, the very 
Baſils, the Chryſoſtoms, could not reſtore them: 
we ſhould fly into other dioceſes; out of the 
reach of the abject flatneſs of their home · ſpun 
diſcourſes. The generality muſt be ſerved with 
ſine phraſes and well - turned periods; they ad- 
mire what they do not underſtand; ſuppoſe 
themſelves. editied, and, without any advance - 
ment in virtue, content themſelves with ſome 
irrational ſenſations at an unmeaning magni- 
loquence. i | 

It was not an age ago ſince a French book 


was a number of Latin pages, with here and, 


there a line or two of French ſcattered in each 
page: nor did this humour of citing ſtop. here, 
Ovid and Catullus, at the bar, decided ſovereign- 
ly in caſes of marriages and wills, and were 
as ſerviceable to the widows: and orphans as 
the Pandects: the ſacred and profane authors 
were inſeparable, and ſeemed to have ſhared 


— 
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the Pulpit. St Cyril and Horace, St Cyprian 
and Lucretius, ſpoke by turns; the poets were 
poſitively of the ſame opinion with St Auſtin, 


and the reſt of the Fathers. Latin was the 


language choſen to inſtruct women and church- 
wardens with, and ſometimes Greek : there 
was no preaching fo wretchedly without a pro- 
digious accumulation of learning. The times 
are changed, and the cuſtom altered; the text 
ſtill continues in Latin, but the ſermon is in- 
French, and that of the greateſt purity ; the 


- feripture is not fo much as once quoted. There 


* 


muſt be little learning now to preach very well. 
School divinity is at laſt drove out of the 
Pulpits of all the great towns in the kingdom, 
and confined only to the country villages, for 
the inſtruction and edification of the Plopghmnry | 
and vine · dreſſer | 
The man * muſt have fone” wit who can 
charm the people by his florid ſtyle, who can 
make morality divert them, who tickles them 
with poignant alluſions and lively deſcriptions; 
but, after all, he has not ſo much wit as he 
ſhould have. One that has a truer - fort ne- 
glects theſe groteſque ornaments, ſo foreign to 
the Goſpel ; and preaches reer forably, 
and like a Chriſtian, - | 
The orator + gives to ſome ſins ſuch a bril- 


The Abbot Bavyn. | 

+ Abbe Bouin, very much given to portraits in the Pul-. 
pit, otherwiſe a fine preacher ; but the itch of 11 
ſpoiled his preferment, for which he _ very fa 
as to merit and intereſt. 
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liadt colouring, and repreſents, the ſigner in 
the commiſſion of them to have ſo much wit, 
air, addreſs, and delicacy, that, for my part, if 
I have no inclination to reſemble his pictures, 


J have, at leaſt, occaſion to betake myſelf to 


ſome preacher who, in a more Chriſtian ſtyle,. 


may excite my diſguſt againſt the vices of which. 
the other had made 1 ſeductive a deſcription. 
A fine ſermon, ſo called, is a piece of ora- 


tory, moſt exactly modified by the rules and 


patterns of human eloquence, and tricked up 
with all the decorations of rhetoric ; -to the 


connoiſſeurs there is not a paſſage or a thought 


loſt ; they eafily. follow the orator in all his 


flowery digreſſions, in all his high-flown ſpe- 
culations : it is a riddle, to none but the com- 


mon 
O the — and 9 diſcourſe *! 3 


how nervouſly. were the moſt eſſential Points. 
of religion, as well as the ſtrongeſt motives to 
converſion, diſcuiled;! Sure it cannot fail of the 
happieſt impreſſions on the audience! Ah! L 


perceive the bleſſed effect; they are moved, 
they give vent to their admiration, and confeſs 
from their ſouls— What ! that this 0 
of Theodorus: excels even his laſt 


An indulgent relax morality has no effect. | 


nor is the preacher ever reſpected +; it neither 
rouſes nor engages the attention of the men of 
the world, who are not ſo averſe to a rigid 


Father Bourdaloue. See: Lives of the French Writers 
„ M. Flechier, Biſhop of Niſmes. 
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doctrine as ſome people think; but, on the 
contrary, love it in the perſon whoſe duty it is 
to preach it: in this che church has two op- 

poſite ſpecies of members; one declaring truth 
in all its divine amplitude, without diſguiſe or 

reſpect of perſons; the other hearing it with 
pleaſure, with ſatisfaction, with admiration, 

with applauſe, but never practifing a word of it. 

The heroic virtue of great men “ may be re- 

proached with this, that it has corrupted elo- 
quence, or, at leaſt, enervated the ſtyle of moſt 
preachers; who, inſtead of exciting in the 
people praiſes to Heaven for its extraordinary 
gifts on thoſe perſons, have enrolled themſclves 
among the authors and poets, and become 

panegyriſts ; have even out · flattered their verſes 
and dedications; they have turned the Word of 
Gop into one chain of praiſes, which, if juſt, 
are miſplaced, partial, felfifh, and diſagreeable 
to their on character; a mighty matter, if, 
while they celebrate their heroes in the ſanc- 
tuary, they once make mention of Gop, or 
recommend religion, which is the whole of their 
duty. Some f are known to have reſtrained 
the Goſpel, which ought to be common to all, 
to the preſence of a fingle auditor ; to have been 
fo diſconcerted when any accident has kept him 


'.* ' Againſt funeral ſermons. : ' rr 

/ + Abbe Roquette, being to preach before the King on 
Holy Thurſday, had prepared a compt diſcourſe, full of 
high-flown encomiums on his Majeſty, who was to be pre- 
ſent; but the unlucky arrival of an expreſs detaining the 
King, the encomiaſt, diſconcerted at the abſence of his 
ſubject, wanted ſpirit to mount the Pulpit, 
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away, that they could not deliver a Chriſtian diſ- 
courſe before a Chriſtian aſſembly, becauſe it 
was not made for them; but have been ſup- 
plied by other orators, who haſtily ran over a 
few extemporary exhortations, or rambling ad- 
dreſſes, to the Divine Being. 

Theodulus has ſucceeded better than was 
feared by ſome of his hearers; his diſcourſe 
has gratified them; he has pleaſed them infi- 
nitely more than he could have done if be had 
charmed their ears or their minds; he has 
ſoothed their jealouſy. 

Oratory and war in this are alike ; full of 
danger, but leading rapidly to preferment. 

lf you are of a certain quality, and are ſen- 
ſible that you have no other talent but preach- 
ing, and that very poorly, ſtill preach though 
ever ſo poorly. There is no riſing without 
getting a name. There is Theodotus, he has 


brought his dull delivery, and duller e to 


a rare market. 

Some have been geaforred to biſhopries foe 
their preaching, whoſe talent that way would 
not. procure them, at this time, fo much as a 
prebendary. 


There is a certain panegyriſt, himſelf loaded 


with encomiums ; — are ſtuck up in the 


ſtreets, where they raiſe the ſneers of all men 

of ſenſe. Only compare the man with theſe 

bills and advertiſements, and you find that in 

the enumeration of all his endowments two are 
omitted, inſipidity and obſcurity. 

The idleneſs of b and che folly of men, 

2 
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in gadding after them, _ reputation to ſome 
. Pitiful preachers, and, for a while, ſupport * 
linking credit of others. 

Are greatneſs and power the only e 
which entitle a man to praiſe at his funeral “, 
and that before the holy altar, and from the 
Pulpit, the throne of truth? is there no other 
greatneſs than that derived from title or birth ? 
why is it not a ſtanding law, that whoever was 
eminent in benevolence, probity, meekneſs, de» 
votion, and piety, ſhould, at his interment, be 
honoured with formal praiſes ? What is called 
@ funeral fermon is now-a-days but coldly re- 
ceived by moſt of the auditors, if not very dif- 
ferent from a Chriſtian diſcourſe; or rather, 
if not very nearly reſembling Pagan panegyric. 

The orator preaches to get a biſhopric ; the 
Apoſtle to ſave ſouls. The latter deſerves what 
the other aims at. N 

We have ſeen ſome of our clergymen come 
up to town out of the country, after no long 
reſidence, big with the vanity of having made 
thoſe converts who were either made to their 
hands, or never will be ſo; we have feen them, 1 
ſay, equal themſelves to the St Vincents and the 
Raviers; fancy themſelves apoſtles, and think 
an abbey a ſorry reward for their ſucceſsful 
labours in-the mini | | 

A man ſtarts up on a a ſudden, and, without 
any previous thought, takes pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and, fluſhed with conceit, ſays, I will turn 
author: he has no talent for it, but he uu- 

” 46 _— abuſes of — ſermons, - 
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luckily wants fifty ſols. I would diſſuade him 
from it. Dioſcorus, ſay I, take a ſaw, or ſome 
other tool, work at a handicraft, you will be 
ſure of earning ſome little matter every day. 
Who, II thank you for ſuch low-lived advice; 
beſides, tools are without my tether. Why 
then, copy, tranſcribe, correct the preſs ; but 
whatever you do, by no means write. Yes, 
but I will write, and get it printed too. Then 
he ſets himſelf to ſcribble over a quire or two 
of ſuch ſtuff as this: That the river Seine runs 
through the city of Paris; that there are ſeven 
days in the week; that it rains; that it is 


ſtormy weather, or ſuch important ſecrets + 


and this treatiſe, containing. nothing contrary 
to religion or the government, nor of an 
evil tendency but to vitiate the public taſte, 
and reconcile it to dull and inſipid compoſi- 
tions, paſſes the licenſer, is printed, and, to the 
ſhame of the age, and to the mortification of 
all ſterling authors, is in a ſhort time reprinted. 
Juſt ſo, another wiſeacre reſolves in himſelf that 
he will preach, and preaches; whereas he is 
devoid. of every talent, and who would might 
fill the Pulpit, if he did not want a benefice, 
A worldly profane clergyman does but de- 
claim when he preaches. 

On the contrary, there are ſome holy men, 
whoſe character carries perſuaſion wich it: they 
appear, and the whole audience difpoſe them - 
ſelves to the moſt ferious attention; already 
their hearts throb with devout ſenſations : : the 
ſermon completes their happineſs. .. 
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The Biſhop of Meaux “, and Father Bour- 
daloue, recal to my mind Demoſthenes and 
Cicero. Both of them, as they are abſolute 
maſters of the eloquence of the Pulpit, have 
had the fate of other great models: the one in 
a great many rancorous cenſurers, and che 
other in a great many bad imitator s. 

The eloquence of the Pulpit, with reſpect to 
what is merely human, and put in play by 
the genius of the orator, lyes deep, is known 
but to few, and attained with difficulty; what 
a delicacy of art is required to pleaſe, at the 
ſame time that you convince ! You are obli- 
ged to keep to beaten paths, to ſay what has 
been ſaid, and what is foreſeen that you would 
ſay ; the ſubjects are great, but they are trite 
and common; the principles, indeed, certain, 
but the inferences every one of the auditory 
perceives at the firſt glance; ſome of the ſub- 
jects are ſublime, but who can treat of the ſub- 


lime! there are myſteries to be explained, but 


they are better explained in a college lecture 
than in a rhetorical harangue: the morals, 
too, of the Pulpit, though they comprehend 
matter as vaſt and diverſified as the manners 
of men, yet all turn upon the ſame hinge, 
exhibit the ſame imagery, but are reſtrained to 
much narrower limits than wanton ſatire: 


* M. 9 Preceptor to the a 2 ee 
author, preacher, and controverſiſt, and perpetually decried. 
and called by the Jeſuiſts ; his implacable aſperity in 
the good Fenelon was a A nh to the luſtre of his emi: 
nent qualities. 45 ; 
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after the common invective againſt honours, 
riches, aud pleaſures, there remains no more 
for the orator to do but to cloſe up his dif- 
courſe, and diſmiſs the aflembly. There may 


ſometimes be emotions, or poflibly tears; but 


let the character and genius of the preacher be 
conſidered, and perhaps it will be found that 
it is the ſubject preaches itſelf, and a ſenſe of 
our ſupreme concern which produces theſe 
agititions; and that it was not fo much any 
true eloquence, as the ſtrong lungs of the mil- 
fionary, that warmed our frozen affections, 
In ſhort, the preacher is not upon a level with 
the lawyer, in facts always new, various tranſ- 
actions, and unheard-of adventures; he is not 
to ſtart perplexing queſtions, to improve pro- 
bable conjectures, all which yet elevate the ge- 
nius, and exert its force in a ſpacious. range, 
and inſtead of putting a conſtraint on elo- 
quence, only fix and direct it. He, on the 


contrary, muſt draw his diſcourſe from a ſpring 


known to all; if he deviates from his comnion 
places he ceaſes to be popular; he is either 
abſtruſe, or a declaimer 3 he does not preach 
the Goſpel; all he has occaſion for is a noble 
ſimplicity, but that muſt be laboured after; ir 
is a ſingular talent, and above the reach of or+ 
dinary men: the genius, fancy, learning, and 
memory, with which ſome plume themſelves, 
are ſo far from helps, that they often put them 
upon a wrong bias. 1 | 

The law is a laborious, toilſome profeſſion, 


and requires, befides a vaſt compaſs of knows 


| 
: 
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ledge, a never-failing ſagacity and invention; 
he is not like the preacher, provided with a 
number of harangues compoſed at leiſure, got 
by heart, and repeared with authority, without 
contradiction, and which, with a few altera- 
tions, ſerve more than once; his pleadings 
are new, ſpoke before judges who may ſilence 
him, and againſt adverſaries who are on the 
catch; his replies muſt be ready, ſolid, and 
poignant, beſides, in one and the ſame day he 
pleads in ſeveral courts, and cauſes quite. diſſi- 
milar ; his houſe is no quict retreat for him; 
it is open to all comers who crowd upon bim 
with their difficult or fallacious caſes ; he is 
not put to bed, rubbed down, nor ſupported 
with cordials ; his chamber is no rendezvous 
for people of all qualities and ſexes to congra- 
tulate him upon the beauty of his ſtyle, the 
ſublimity of his ſentiments, and the force of 
His argumentations: after a ſhort repoſe from 
the fatigues of the bar he mult ruminate on 
tedious writings ; his trouble continues, he only 
varies his fatigues: I may venture to ſay he is 
in his profeſſion what the firſt apoſtolic men 
were in theirs. 

Having thus diſtinguiſhed the eloquence of 
the bar from the profeſſion of the lawyer, and 
the eloquence of the Pulpit from the office of 
the preacher, it will appear, I believe, that it is 

| eaſier to preach than to plead, but more diffi- 
cult to preach well than to plead well, 
What a vaſt advantage has a delivered dif 
courſe over a written compoſition } Men are 


— . — 
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impoſed upon by voice and geſture; any little | 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of the ſpeaker raiſes | 

their admiration. Now for ſomething curious, 

ſay they ; and after this commendation, doſe 

all ſermon time, and yet at waking applaud the 

preacher. An author has no ſuch warm ſticklers; 

his works arc read either in the leiſure of the 

country, or the ſolitude of a cloſet; there are 

no public meetings appointed to raiſe his name, 

and decry his rivals, no juntos to advance him 

to the prelacy ; his book, howexcellent ſoever, 

is read, but with a determined intention to find 

it indifferent; it is peruſed, it ſtands a fiery 

trial, is compared and examined; it is not a 

tranſient ſound, loſt in the air, and forgotten; 

what is printed remains ſo; ſometimes it is 

expected a month or two before the publica» 

tion, merely with an impatience to damn it, 

and the greateſt pleaſure many will find in it 
is their own criticiſms; it-galls them to meet 

with paſſages in every page which ought to 
pleaſe, they are afraid of being diverted, and 

throw by a book only becauſe it is good. 

Every body does not pretend to be a preacher, 

the clocution and figure, memory, the gown, 

and obligations of a divine, are what many | 
will not pretend to or take upon them; where- i 
as every one imagines that he thinks well, and | 
that he can expreſs himſelf ſtill better than he 

thinks, and thence ariſes a jealouſy and aſperity 

againſt one that thinks and writes as well as 
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| himſelf; in a word, the ſermon-monger is ad- 
vanced to a biſhopric ſooner than the moſt 
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judicious writer gets a ſmall priory; new fa - 
vours are ſtill heaped on him, while the more 
deſerving author takes up with his leavings. 
If it happens that the wicked hate and per- 
ſecute you, good men adviſe you to humble 
yourſelf before Go p, and to watch againſt the 
vanity which may ariſe in you from having 
diſpleaſed people of that character; ſo when 
the hypercritics, whom nothing can pleaſe, 


and are themſelves moſt inſupportable, take to 
pieces your works, or your diſcourſes, whether 
poken at the bar or in the Pulpit, humble 


yourſelf, for of all the temptations to pride 
there cannot be a greater. E141 
A preacher, methinks, ought in every one 


of his ſermons to make choice of one capital 


truth, whether to raiſe terror, or convey in- 
ſtruction; to analyze it throughly, yet omitting 
all thoſe fine-ſpun diviſions and ſubdiviſions; al- 
ways intricate, and moſtly uſeleſs. I would not 
have him preſuppoſe a thing that is notoriouſly 
falſe, which is, that the Beau Monde underſtand 
the religion they profeſs, or be deterred' from 
compoling catechiſms for theſe knowing head- 
pieces or ſubtile geniuſes ; the hours that others 
waſte in compoſing a ſet, formal diſcourſe, let 
him employ in making himſelf ſo far maſter of 
his ſubject, that the expreſſion and geſture may 
of courſe flow eaſily from him; let him, after 


ſome neceſſary preparation, give himſelf up to 
his own genius, and to the emotions with which 
a great ſubject will inſpire him; away with thoſs 
excreſſive efforts of memory, which look mare 


— 
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like reciting for a wager than a divine affair, and 


which ſhackle all graceful action, but let him 
kindle into a noble enthuſiaſm, dart conviction 
into the ſoul, and alarm the conſcience; let him, 


in fine; poſſeſs the hearts of his hearers with . 


another fear than that of ſeeing him make ſome 
blunder, or halt, in his ſermon. 

Let not him who is not yet arrived to ſuch 
perfection as to forget himſelf in the diſpenſa- 
tion of the holy Word, let not him, I ſay, be diſ- 
couraged bythe auſtere rules preſcribed him, 
as if they robbed him of the means of 3 


his wit, and of attaining the honours to whic 


he aſpires: what more uſeful, more exalted, ta- 
lent can there be, or which would better become 
the mitre, than to preach like an Apoſtle ? Was 
Fenelon® unworthy of that dignity ? was it poſ- 
fible he ſhould have eſcaped his Prince's choice 
but for another choice, 


: 


OF LIBERTINES. 


H avs the Libertines, who value PA 
ſo much upon the title of wits, have they, I ſay, 
wit enough to perceive that they are only called 
fo by Irony ? What greater want of wit can there 
be, than to be doubtful of the principle of one's be- 
ing, life, ſenſe, knowledge, and of the proper end 


. * Preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy, Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, one of the Council of Conſcience, and a crea» 
ture of Madame Maintenon; he was author of I clemachus, 


of which the fine moral ſeatiments were CE} in = 
truly Chriſtian life. 8 
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of them? what can more debaſe any man thai. 
a queſtion whether his foul is not material, like 
the ſtone or worm, or ſubject to corruption like 
the vileſt creatures? And is it not more rational 
and generous to open our minds to the raviſh- 
ing idea of a Being ſuperior to all other beings, 
by whom and for whom all things were made? 
a Being abfolutely perfect, ſelt· exiſtent, with - 
out beginning or end, of whom our ſoul is the 
image, of whom, if I may ſo ſpeak, it is a part, 
as ſpiritual and immortal? 12 
Lcall thoſe men degenerate, worldly, or bru- 
nh, whoſe hearts and minds are wholly. fixed. 
on this minute part of the univerſe they are 
placed in the earth; who are, wrapt up in its 
objects without any concern of ſuperior things; 
whoſe fouls. are as much confined as that nar- 
row ſpot of ground they call their eſtate, the 
extent of which is meaſured, the acres number- 


. ed, and whoſe bounds. are known to all the 


neighbourhood. So far from wondering that 
ſuch, who lean as it were on an atom, ſhould 
ſtumble at the firſt ſtep in their ſearch. after 
truth; that with ſuch a confuſed ſight they 
ſhould not reach beyond the heavens and the 
ſtars, to behold Gop himſelf ; that not being 
able to perceive the excellency of what is ſpiri- 
tual, or the dignity of the ſoul, they ſhould be 
as little ſenſible how difficult it is to ſatisfy it, 
how much the whole world is inferior to it, how 
neceffary to it is an all - perfect Being, which is 
Gop, and how abſolutely it needs a religion to 
nd out that God, and to be aſſured of his rea- 
A | 
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lity : I ſay, ſo far from wondering, I readily 
comprehend that to men of ſuch a caſt it is na- 
rural to fall into incredulity or ſcepticiſm, and 
to make no more of Gop and religion than a 
piece of policy, conducive to the order and de- 
corum of this world; the only thing, in their 
eſtimate, worth thinking on. 

Some, by their travels, only give the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the depravation of their judgment 
and morals, to the extinction of the little reli - 
gion they ſet out with; they meet daily with new 

forms of worſhip, new rites and ceremonies : 
they are not unlike thoſe who wander from ſhop 
to ſhop before they have reſolved what kind of 
ſtuff to buy, the variety puzzles their choice, 
ſo that meeting with no piece which irreſiſtibly 
takes their fancy, they come away withour 
buying. | 

There are ſome men who defer religion and 
devotion till ſuch time as lewdneſs and impiety 
are in univerſal vogue; and ſcorning any thing 
vulgar, they will diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the crowd; in ſo ſerious and ſo important a mat- 
ter ſingularity pleaſes them ; in light things, 
which are of no conſequence, they are conform+ 
able; they have, for ought I know, already pla · 
ced a ſort of magnanimity and ſpirit in running 
the riſk of futurity. | 

A man in health queſtions whether there is 
a God ; but ſimple fornication, to be ſure, can - 
not be a fin: when he is ſick, and given over, 
his miſs is diſcarded, and he believes in Gop. 

Your wits and Libertines ſhould examine 

Vol. II. K 
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themſelves thoroughly before they ſet wp for 
ſuch, in order to determine, at leaſt, according to 
their own principles, that they will die as they 
have lived ; or if they find their fortitude would 
ſhrink at ſuch a trial, to reſolve to live as they 
would wiſh to die. ; | 5 

Jeſting in a dying man is very unſeaſonable; 
if on certain ſubjects it is dreadful. To leave 
our ſurvivors a jeſt at the expenſe of one's 
own eternal happineſs, is being miſerable in the 
abſtract. | | 2 
Let prejudice make you fancy what you pleaſe 
of a future ſtate, dying is ſtill a very ſerious 
work, which calls for firmneſs more than jeſting 
or raillery. 75 WR 

There have been in all ages many perſons of 
agreeable talents and extenſive literature, who, 
ſervilely addicted to great men, have adopted 
their wild notions, and groaned under their 
yoke all their lifetime againſt their own know- 
ledge and conſciences; who never lived but for 
other men, the humouring of whom, one would 
think, they had accounted the chief end of their 
creation; who were athamed to be ſeen to be- 
Row a thought on their ſalvation, and to ap- 
pear outwardly ſuch as they were, perhaps, in 
their hearts, who have run headlong into ruin, 
out of venality or complaiſance. Sad abaſe- 
ment! to imagine that this world can beſtow a 
rank and dignity on any mortal man, ſo arbi- 
trary, that his ignorance or caprice ſhould be 
the rule of our belief and lives! nay, that we 
. ſhould carry our ſubmiſſion ſo far, as at our 
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death to make an exit, not the ſafeſt for our 
own immortal ſouls, but moſt pleaſiug to him ! 

One would expect from thoſe who run-coun- 
ter to all the world, and ridicule principles 
univerſally received, that they knew more than 
other men, that their reaſons were plain, and 
their arguments irrefragable. 

Sho me a juſt, chaſte, temperate, and bene- 
volent man, who affirms there is no Gop, I. 
fhould own he was diſpaſſionate and unpreju- 
diced: but this worthy Atheiſts not to be found. 

Could I but ſee a man who was really per- 
ſuaded that there is no God, I ſhould hear at 
leaſt on what invincible reaſon his diſbelief is 
founded. 

The impoſſibility I find myſelf dee of pro- 
ving there is no God, is a demonſtration to me 
that there is one. | 

| Gop condemns and puniſhes-thoſe: who of- 
fend him, and is the only judge in his own cauſe ;: 
which were contrary to reaſon, were he nothim- 
ſelf Juſtice and Truth; were he not Gop. 

I feel that there is a God, and I do not feel 
that there is none; this ſuffices me, and all the 
reaſoning in the world is to me ſuperfluous- E 
conclude that he exiſts, and this concluſion is 
natural. I imbibe this principle too readily in 
my childhood, and have preſerved it ſince too 
naturally in my riper years, ever to ſuſpect any 
falſehood in it: but there are ſome men it ſeems: 
find means to diſlodge this principle; I queſ- 
tion whether there are or no; but if there be, it 
proves only that there -p monſters. 

gy 
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There is no ſuch thing as an Atheiſt ;.the great 
men, who are moſt ſuſpected of being given 
that way are too lazy to fatigue their minds 
with diſcuſſions whether there is a Gop or no; 
their indolence renders them entirely eaſy and 
ignorant relating to this weighty matter, as well 
as to the nature of their own ſouls, and the 
conſequences of true religion: they neither de- 
ny nor grant any of theſe things; pra. never 
think on them. 

A great man ® falls in a ſwoon, as was. 
thought, but in a moment dies; another in a 
conſumption waſtes inſcnſibly, and daily loſes. 
ſomething of himſelf before he expires : theſe 
are dreadful but uſeleſs leſſons. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, tho'ſo ſtriking, and fo oppoſite to each, 
affect no body, and are no more heeded chan 
the fall of a leaf, or the fading of a flower: we 
are inquiſitive only about their vacant employ- 
ments; how ſuch and ſuch a place was diſpoſed 
of; and envy their ſucceſſors. 

is there ſo much goodneſs, fidelity, and equi- 
ty, among men, as to deferve an unlimited con- 
ſidence in them, and to leave no room for de- 
ſiring, at leaſt, that there was a Gop to whom 
we might appeal from their injuſtice, and who 
might protect us againſt their perſecutions and 
treacheries? 

If the grandeur and ſublimity in religion 
dazzles and confounds the intellects of the Li- 
bertines, they are unworthy of their favourite 


* The late P, de la Feuillade, or Monſieur de Louvois. 5 
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character; this evinces their ſhallowneſs ane 
ſtupidity: if, on the other hand, the meanneſs 
and ſimplicity of it diſguſts them, we muſt allow 
them to be geniuſes indeed, and greater than 
ſo many great men who have gone before them, 
than the Leos, the Baſils, the Jeroms, the Au- 
ſtins, and others who, with all their learning 
and endowments, gloried in the faith and pro- 
feſſion of an humble mortified Chriſtianity. 
Some who never read the Fathers are fright- 
ed at their very names. How dull, how un- 
couth, how inſipid, how obſcure, do they fancy 
their diſcourſes, their expreſſions and reaſon-. 
ings, to be! But how would theſe men wonder 
at their miſtakes, when, upon looking into their 
writings,” they find in them a more exact elo- 
quence, a ſmoother ſtyle, à more ingenious and 
more nervous argumentation, adorned with 
greater energy of expreſſion, and more natu - 
ral graces, than moſt of the modern books which 
are read with the greateſt applauſe ? What a ſa- 
tisfaction is it to love religion, to fee it explained, 
and its truth believed and aſſerted, by men of 
ſo much wit, learning, and judgment. Whether 
you conſider compaſs of knowledge, depth of 
penetration, folid philoſophy, unwearied dili- 
gence, capacity in unfolding holy myſteries, ra- 
tionality of inferences, noblenets of expreſſion, 
beauty of ſentiments and morals, the profane 
author cannot come in any competition with St 
Auſtin, Plato and Cicero excepted. 

Man, born a liar, cannot relith the plainneſs 
and ſimplicity of * he is altogether for diſ- 
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guiſe and ornament: truth is not his own, it is: 
made, as it were, to his hands, and deſcends from 
heaven in native beauty, whilſt ſelf-conceited: 
man is fond of nothing but his own: producti - 
ons, fables, and fictions. Obſe rve the generality: 
of men; they will invent a tale, or add to it, and, 
of courſe, are painters; others are only daubers 
in their colourings: afk even the honeſteſt- 
man if his diſcourſe is always ſtrictly true; if 
he does not ſometimes catch himſelf, either 
through levity or vanity, diſguiſing the truth; 
if to imbelliſh a ſtory he does not often add a 
falſe circumſtance or two? An accident has juſt 
happened in your neighbourhood, as it were, 
under your eye; you may hear it related by a 
hundred perſons a hundred different ways, yet 
time will be conſtantly varying it. How then 
ſhall I believe the relation of things that were 
done ſo many ages ago? what reliance is due to. 
the graveſt hiſtorians? and what is hiſtory? Was: 


Ceſar murdered in the ſenate? nay, was there 


ever ſuch a one as Cefar? You laugh at the im- 
pertinence of ſuch queſtions; my doubt ſeems. 
quite abſurd to you, and indeed 1 cannot reſent 
it: but ſhould I ſuppoſe that the book which 
_=_ us an account of Ceſar is not a profane. 

ſtory, that it was not wrote by a man ſubject: 
to lie, that it was not found by chance, and pro- 


miſcuouſly among other manuſcripts, ſome true, 


and others ſuſpicious; but that, on the con- 
trary, it was inſpired by Gop; that it bears the 
marks of holineſs and divinity ;. that it has been 
kept for above two thouſand years by innumer- 
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able ſocieties of men, who all this time would 
not allow the leaſt alteration to be made in it, 
and have held it as a part of their religion to 
preſerve it ĩn all its purĩty; and theſe men are, by 
their own. principles, indiſpenſably obliged to 
believe all the tranſactions contained in that 
hiſtory, where Ceſar and his dictatorſhip is 
mentioned: own it, Lucilius, would you not 
then queſtion whether there ever was ſuch a 
man as Ceſar? | | 

All ſorts of muſic are not fit for the divine 
hymns of the ſanctuary; all kinds of philoſo- 
zhy are not fit for diſcourſing worthily of Gop, 
bis power, the principles of his operations, or 
his holy myſteries: the more abſtracted and no- 
tional, the more vain and uſeleſs it is in ex- 
plaining theſe things, which require no more 
than right reaſon to be underſtood to a certain 
degree, beyond which all is out of our verge. 
To pretend to lay open the eſſence of God, of 
his perfections, to enter into the motives of his 
decrees and actions, is indeed going beyond the 
ancient philoſophers, beyond the apoſtles them - 
ſelves, and all the primitive teachers of the Goſ- 
pel: but then it is an endleſs preſumption: ſuch 
pretenders may dig long and dig deep, but 
never be the nearer to the ſprings of truth: if 
once they ſet aſide the words goodneſs, mercy, 
juſtice, and omnipotence, which are apt to form 
in our minds ideas of the Divinity ſo lovely and 
ſo majeſtic, let them afterwards ſtrain their ima- 
ginations never ſo much, they will find nothing 


but ſterility and Cimmerian darkneſs; they will 
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be loſt in wild and empty notions, know not 
where to plant their foot, or, at leaſt, muſt run 
themſelves into ſubtilties; by which their reli - 
gion will be weakened according to their. pro- 
greſs in theſe new metaphyſics. _ | 

What lengths will not men run in zeal for 
religion, of which yet they underſtand the ar- 
ticles as little as they practiſe the precepts ? + 

That ſame religion which men will defend ſo 
zealouſly, and with ſo much heat and pertina- 
city, againſt thoſe of a different perſuaſion, they 
themſelves adulterate by a fondneſs of their own 


peculiar notions; add, or ſtrike out, and not 
ſeldom, very material points, as their conve- 


niencies and humour dictate; and having thus 
wholly modelled the frame of it, are fervent and : 


immoveable in theſe their alterations. So that, 


though it be commonly ſaid of a nation, that 
every one has its ſingle eſtabliſhment, proper- 
ly ſpeaking it has really many religions: al- 
moſt every individual man in it has one of his 
OWN. - 6 
If religion be a reſpectful fear of Gon, what 


ſhall we think of thoſe that dare affront him in 
his repreſentatives on earth, kings and ſove - 


reigns ?. ü 1 
Were we aſſured that the ſecret intent of the 

ambaſſadors who came lately from Siam, was 

to perſuade the moſt Chriſtian King to renounce 


Chriſtianity, and to admit their Talapoins into 


his kingdom, with free acceſs into houſes, in- 
order, by their wiſe diſcourſes, to ſeduce our 
wives, our children, and ourſelves, to the prin- 
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ciples of their religion; to ſuffer them to build 
pagodas amongſt us, for the worſhipping their 
golden images; with what deriſion and indig- 
nation ſhould. we hear the relation of ſuch a 
delirious enterpriſe? yet we can fail fix thou- 
ſand leagues, in order to bring over to Chriſti- 
anity the kingdoms of India, Siam, China, or 
Japan, that is, with an intent which, in the 
eyes of all theſe nations, is no leſs ridiculous 
and intruſive: yet they tolerate our prieſts. and 
religions, they ſometimes are preſent at their 
diſcourſes, they ſuffer them to build churches, 
and to perform all the duties of their miſſion: 
from whence proceeds ſuch an oppoſite proce - 
dure in them and us? may it not be the force 
of truth operating differently? 

It is not proper for all men to ſet up for ho- 
ſpitality, to have all the common beggars of the 
pariſh daily crowding at their door, and not to 
ſuffer one to go home empty: who is a ſtran- 

r to the more ſecret wants of many worthy 
perſons, which he is able to relieve, atleaſt, by 
his interceſſion to others, if not immediately out 
of his own pocket? In the ſame manner, all are 
not qualified for the pulpit, or fit to expound 
the Word of God in public; but what man 
does not, ſome time or other, meet a Liber- 
tine, whom he might endeavour to reclaim by 
his private esam friendly admonitions? 
Should a man make but one convert in his life, 
he could not, with any juſtice, be ſaid to have 
lived to no purpoſe, or to have been an uſcleſs: 
burden on the earth. 
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There are two worlds, one we already dwell 
in, but muſt leave, fo as never to return; the 
other we muſt ſhortly be tranſported to, there 
to abide for ever. Intereſt, authority, friends, 
reputation, and riches, are moſt uſeful to the 
firſt; an indifference to all theſe things is 1noſt 
conducivefor the next. Now, which had a man- 
beſt chuſe ? FTW , 

Who has lived one day has lived an age; 


ſtill the ſame ſun, the ſame earth, the ſame 


world, the ſame enjoyments, nothing more like” 
to-day than to-morrow: death will be ſome- 
thing new to us, being an exchange of this bo- 
dily ſtate for a ſpiritual. But man; though for 
greedy of novelties, has no curioſity here; a- 
midſt all his fickleneſs and laſſitude he ſtill re- 
tains a timorous fondneſs for life, and, by his 

will, would live for ever : what he ſees 
of death makes a deeper impreſſion on his mind 
than what he knows of it; pain, ſickneſs, the: 
grave, put him out of conceit with knowing; 
another world; and the ſtrongeſt motives of 
religion can but juſt bring him to receive his. 
doom with patience. N 
Had Gop left it to our choice to die or to 
live for ever, and did we conſider how diſmal 
it is for a man to ſee no end of his poverty, 
ſervitude, ſickneſs, or ſorrow; or, at beſt, to 
hold riches, greatneſs, health, and pleaſure, 
under the tenure of an abſolute neceſſity of. 
changing them, ſhortly, for their contraries, 
by the continual viciſſitude of times; and thus: 


to be whirled up and down by che wheel of 
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Fortune, between happineſs -and miſery, we 
ſhould be perplexed in our choice : but Na- 
ture has prevented that perplexity, and im- 
poſed on us a neceſſity of dying; which neceſ- 
fity can be made eaſy only by religion or inſen- 
ſibility. | 
If my religion be falſe, it is a ſnare I muſt, 
at leaſt, own: laid with ſuch allurements, that 
I could not avoid running into it, and being in- 
tangled by it. What dignity, what glory, in its 
myſteries! what a connexion in all the ſeveral 
parts of its doctrine ! how rational! how pure 
and exalted in its morals! who canſt and againſt 
the ſtrength of ſo many millions of. witnefles, 
the moſt moderate and the wiſeſt of men, who, 
during three full centuries, ſucceſſively aſſert- 
ed it againſt a cruel power and a falſe philo- 
ſophy, and whom the ſenſe of the ſame truth 
ſo conſtantly ſupported in exiles, in dungeons, 
in torments, and even in death itſelf ? Look in- 
to hiſtory, revolve all its parts; carry your in- 
quiry to the beginning of the world ; was there 
ever any thing like this ? could all the power of 
God himſelf have contrived a more enſnaring 
deception ? how can I avoid it? whither ſhould 
I run ? where find any thing better? any thing 
half ſo good? any thing comparable to it? if 
I muſt periſh, it is this way I will periſh. De- 
nying the being of a Cop would fit eaſier on 
me tlran aſſenting to it, though by fo plauſible 
and ſo complete a deluſion ; but J have ſifted 
the point thoroughly, and ſtill want the power 
to be an Atheiſt ; I am irreſiſtibly drawn to cloſe 
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with and adhere to religion : it is my reſolve; 
filences further debate. ; 

Religion is either true or falſe ; if falſe, the 
religious man, the devout, the ſelf- denyin 
Chriſtian, ventures no more than juſt the 1 
of threeſcore years, which we will allow to have 
been miſapplied : but, if true, the vicious man 
is of all men the moſt miſerable ; and I tremble 
at the very thoughts of what unutterable and 
incomprehenſible torments I fee him daily heap- 
ing upon himſelf, Though the truth of reti- 
gion was much leſs demonſtrable than it really 
is, certainly there is no prudent man but would 
fide with virtue and religion. 

They who dare deny the being of a Gor, 
hardly deferve that one ſhould ſtrive to demon- 
ſtrate it to them; or, at leaſt, that one ſhould 
argue with them with any more ſeriouſneſs than 
I have done hitherto; they are, for the gene- 
rality, ſo ignorant, that to them the cleareſt 
principles, and moſt natural inferences, are ob- 
feure; and as void are they of candour: yet I 
am willing to offer to their peruſal what fol- 
lows, provided they do not fancy that it is all 
that can be ſaid upon the ſubject of ſo noble 
and ſo perſpicuous a truth. 

Forty years ago I was not, neither was it in 
my power ever to be, any 'more than now that 
I am, it is in my power to ceaſe from being: 
my exiſtence, therefore, had its beginning, and 
is now continued to me, through the influence 
of ſomething ſuperior and without me, and 
which will ſubſiſt after me, which is better and 
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more powerful than I am ; now if that ſome» 
thing is not Gop, let me know what it is, 
I exift : but this exiſtence of mine proceeds, 


perhaps, you will ſay, only from the power of 
an univerſal Nature, which has been ever the 


ſame from all eternity; but this Nature is either 
only ſpiritual, and then it is Gop; or material, 
and, conſequently, could not create that part 
of my being which is ſpiritual, my ſoul; or 
elſe it is a compound of ſpirit and matter ; and 
then that part of nature, which you ſay is ſpi- 
rit, no other than what I call Gon. 

Again : perhaps you will add, that what I 
call my ſoul is nothing but a part of matter 
ſubſiſting through the power of an univerſal 
Nature, which alſo is material, which always 
was, and ever will be, ſuch as we now behold 
it, and which is not Gop: but, atleaſt, you muſt 
grant, that what I call my ſoul, let it be what 
it will, is ſomething which thinks, and that if 
it is matter, it is a cogitative matter; for you 
can never beat it into me, that at the time I am 
thus arguing there is not ſomething within me 
that thinks. Now this ſomething, if it owes 
its being, and its preſervation, to an univerſal 
Nature which always was, and ever will be, and 
which it acknowledges as its original cauſe, it 
neceſſarily follows that this univerſal Nature 
either thinks, or is nobler and more perfect than 
that which thinks; and if a nature with thoſe 
modes is matter, then it muſt alſo be an uni- 
verſal thinking matter, or nobler and more per- 
fect than that which does think. 
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I proceed, and ſay, that fuch an univerſal 
matter, if it be not a chimerical but a real 
eſſence, may be perceived by ſome of our ſenſes, 
and that if it be not diſcoverable in itſelf; it may 
be known, at leaſt,-in the various arrangement 
of its different parts, which forms all bodies, 
and regulates their differences. Matter, then, 


is itſelf all theſe different bodies: now, ſince, 


according to the ſuppoſition, matter is a being 
which thinks, or is better than that which thinks, 
it follows that it is ſuch in ſome of theſe bodies at 
leaſt, and, conſequently, that it thinks in ſtones, 
in minerals, in the earth, in the ſea, in myſelf, 
who am but a body, as well as in all its other 
parts: Lam then forbidden, for this ſomething, 
which thinks within me, and which I call my 
ſoul, to all theſe groſs paſlive and heterogeneous 
parts, as the concourſe of them make up this 
univerſal matter, or this viſible world ; which 
is aMurd. 

If, on the contrary, this univerſal Nature, it 
be what it will, is not all thoſe bodies, nor any 
of thoſe bodies, it follows that it is not matter, 
nor perceivable by any of our ſenſes: and if, 
notwithſtanding this, it has the cogirative fa 
culty, or is more perfect than that which is en- 
dued with it, I ſtill conclude that it is ſpirit, or 
ſomething better and more perfect than ſpirit ; ' 
now if that which thinks within me, and which 
I call my ſoul, not finding its principle in it- 
Telf, and much leſs in matter, as has been juſt 
now demonſtrated, is forced to acknowledge 
this univerſal Nature to be the firſt Cauſe, the 
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only origin of its ſubſiſtence, I will not. diſpute 
about words; but this firſt Cauſe, this origin 
of all ſpiritual beings, which is itſelf ſpirit, or 
which is better than ipirie, is what I mean by 
Gop. | 

In a word, I think, e there is a Gop; 
for that which thirſks within me is not derived 
from myſelf, fince it was as little in my power 
to give it to myſelf at firſt, as it is now to con - 
tinue it for one ſingle minute: and I received 
it not from a material being ſuperior to me, 
ſince for matter to be ſuperior to that which 
thinks is out of nature; from wheace it fal- 
lows that I muſt have received it from a being 
ſuperior to me, and conſequently immaterial ; 
and that ſuperior being is Gop. 

From the inconſiſtence of a cogitative uni- 
verſal Nature with any thing that is material, 
muſt neceſſarily be interred, that any particular 
cogitative being has no analogy with any mat- 
ter; for tho' an univerſal being which thinks, 
does in its idea include infinitely more. power, 
independence, and capacity, then that of a par- 
ticular being which thinks, yet does it not im- 
ply a greater inconfiſtency with matter ; it be- 
ing impoſſible for this inconſiſtency to be great- 
eſt in either, becauſe i it is, as it were, infinite in 
both; and it is as impoſſible that the thinking 
principle within me. ſhould be matter, as it is 
inconceivable that Gop ſhould be matter: as 
God therefore is a ſpirit, ſo my ſoul is alſo a 
* 


I cannot poſitively know whether a dog has 
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memory, love, fear, imagination, or thought, or 
the faculty of choice, Ge. When, therefore, I 
am told that thoſe actions in a dog, which ſeem 
to be the effect of either paſſion or ſentiment, 
proceed neceſſarily and without choice from 
the diſpoſition and motion of the material parts 
of its body, which, like clock - work, determine 
its ſeveral actings, I may, perhaps, acquieſce in 
this doctrine: but as for me, I think, and 1 
certainly know that I think. Now view; con- 
ſider any difpoſition or organization of material 
parts, which altogether make up what body you 
pleaſe, that is an extenſion with all its dimen- 
lions, which has length, breadth, and depth, 
which may be divided in all theſe reſpects; pray: 
what relation, what conſonance, is there betwixt 
ſuch an extenſion and a cogitative eſſence? 
If all things are matter, and if thinking in 
me, as well as in all other men, be no more 
than an effect of the diſpoſition of the parts of 
matter, what brought into the world a mode of 
thinking abſolutely above any ou material ? 
Is matter able to produce ſo pure, ſo fimple, ſo 
immaterial, an idea az that we have of a ſpirit ? 
can matter be the origin of that which rejects: 
it, and excludes it from its eflence ? can it be the 
cogitative principle in man, that is, can it be 
what convinces man that he is not material ? 
There are beings of a ſhort duration, becauſe 
compounded of oppofite qualities, and of in- 
gredients deſtructive to each other: there are 
others more laſting, becauſe more ſimple, but 
they periſh at laſt, being made up of ſeveral 
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parts, into which they are diviſible, That which 
thinks within me muſt naturally be permanent, 
as it is a pure being, without any mixture and 
compoſition; of itſelf it is not liable to decay 
or diſſolution; for what can corrupt or divide 
a ſimple being, and in which are no parts? 
The ſoul ſees colours through the organ of 
the eye, and hears ſounds through the organ of 
the ear; but it may ceaſe either from ſeeing or 
hearing in the want of thoſe ſenſes, or the ab- 
ſence of thoſe objects, and yet not ceaſe from 
being, becauſe the ſoul is not ,properly that 
which ſees or hears, it is only that which thinks : 
now, how can it ceaſe from being ſuch ? it can- 
not through the want of organs, ſince it has 
been proved that it is not material; nor through 
the want of objects, whilſt there is a Gop and 
eternal truths; it is therefore incorruptible. 
That a ſoul, which Gop has filled with the 
idea of his infinite and all - perfect Being, muſt 
be annihilated, is what I cannot conceive. | 
Obſerve, Lucilius, this ſpot of ground, which, 
for delight, exceeds all the neighbouring coun- 
try: here are the fineſt fountains, and the moſt 
curious waterworks playing amidſt flowery 
compartments, regular walks of eſpaliers and 
lofty trees; and on this ſide a well-planted 
grove, on the other an inchanting proſpect; a 
little lower a rivulet, which once winded ob- 
ſcurely among willows and poplars, and is now 
a famous canal, its banks lined with freeſtone ; 
caſt your eyes towards thoſe ſpacious avenues 
leading to a ſtately ſeat, ſurrounded with water, 
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Will you ſay this is the effe& of Chance ? will 


you ſuppoſe that all theſe admirable objects met 


together accidentally ? no; certainly you cannot 
forbear admiring the order, the diſpoſition, of 


them, and praiſing the taſte and ſkill of the in- 
genious contriver. I agree with you; and take 


the liberty to add, this muſt be the refidence of 


one of thoſe men who, the very minute they 


get into place, call about them the architect, the 


- carver, the ſtatuary, the hydrauliſt, the gar- 


dener, for a ſumptuous palace: yet what is this 
piece of ground ſo exquiſitely laid out, and on 
the embelliſhment of which the moſt ſkilful 
artiſts have been employed, and no expenſe 
ſpared, if the whole earth is but an atom ſu- 
ſpended in the air? and if you will but hear 
what I am going to ſay. 

You are placed, Lucilius, on ſome part of 
this atom, and you muſt needs be very little, 


fſince you take up ſo little room; however, 


open your eyes, and raiſe them towards the hea- 
vens: hat do you, ſometimes, perceive there? 
Is it the moon in its full? a grand object! and 
large as the ſun itſelf, though all its light be 
but the reflection of that planet. How diminu- 
tive do the ſtars ſeem in compariſon of it? But 
be not deceived by outward appearance: no- 
thing in the heavens is ſo little as the moon, its 
ſuperficies exceeds not the thirteenth part, its 
ſolidity not theeight-and-fortieth part, and its 
diameter, which is two thouſand two hundred 
and fifty miles, not a quarter part, of the dia- 


meter of the earth: and the truth is, that which 
15 ad the 
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makes it apparently ſo large is its proximity 
only, its diſtance from us being no more than 
thirty times the diameter of the earth, or three 
hundred thouſand miles. Nay, and its revolu · 
tion is nothing to the prodigious courſe of the 
ſun through the immenſe firmament; for it 
is certain it runs not above fixteen hundred 
and twenty thouſand miles a-day, which is not 
above ſixty-ſeven thouſand five hundred miles 
an hour, or one thouſand one hundred and five- 
and-twenty in a minute; and yet, to complete 
this courſe, it muſt run five thouſand fix hun- 
dred times faſter than a poſthorſe going twelve 
miles an hour; it muſt be eighty times ſwifter 
than the celerity of ſound, or than the report 
of a cannon, or of the thunder, which flies 
eight hundred and thirty-one miles an hour. 
But what is the moon to the ſun, with re- 
ſpe& to dimenſions, . diſtance, or revolution? 
Remember only that the diameter of the earth 
is near nine thouſand miles, that of the ſun a 
hundred times as large, which is nine hundred 
thouſand miles ; now, if this be the breadth of 
it every way, judge you what its ſuperficies, 
what its ſolidity, muſt be. Do you apprehend 
the 'vaſtneſs of this extent, and that a million 
of ſuch globes as the earth being laid together 
would not exceed the magnitude of the ſun ? 
How ſtupendous ! you cry, muſt then the diſ- 
tince of it be, if one may judge of it by the 
ſmallneſs of its apparent figure? True, it is in- 
conceivable ; it is demonſtrated that the ſun's 
diſtance from the earth can be no leſs than ten 


_ diſtance. 
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thouſand times the diameter of the earth ; or, 
which is all one, than ninety millions of miles: 
it may be four times, perhaps fix times, perhaps 
ten times, as much, for ought we know; no 
method can exactly determine this amazing 


Now, to aſſiſt your apprehenſion, let us ſup- 


poſe a millſtone falling from the ſun upon the 


earth; let it come down with all the rapidity 
imaginable, and even ſwifter than the deſcent 
of the moſt ponderous bodies; let us alſo-ſup- 


poſe that it preſerves always the ſame ſwiftneſs, 
without increaſe or diminution ; that it ad- 
ances forty yards every ſecond, which is half 
the height of the higheſt ſteeple, and conſe- 


quently two thouſand four hundred yards in a 
minute; but, to facilitate this computation, allow 
it two thouſand, fix hundred and forty yards, 
which is a mile and a half, its fall will be three 


miles in two minutes, ninety miles in an hour, 


and two thouſand one hundred and ſixty miles 


in a day : now, it muſt fall ninety millions of 


miles before it comes down to the earth; ſo that 
it cannot be leſs than forty one thouſand, ſix 
hundred and fixty-ſix days, which is above one 
hundred and forty years, in performing this 
journey. Nay, do not ſtare, Lucilius; I will tell 
you more. The diſtance of Saturn from the 
earth is at leaſt ten times as much as the ſun's, 
that is, no leſs than nine hundred thouſand mil- 
lions of miles, and this ſtone would be above 
eleven hundred and forty. years in falling down 
from Saturn to the earth,  — 15 
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Now, by this altitude of Saturn, exert your 
imagination, if you can, to conceive the im- 
menſity of his daily courſe; the circle which 
Saturn deſcribes is above eighteen hundred mil- 
lions of miles diameter, and conſequently above 
five thouſand four hundred millions of miles in 
circumference ; ſo thata race horſe, if ſuppoſed 
to run thirty miles an hour, muſt be twenty 
thouſand, five hundred and forty-eight years 
in taking this round. | 

I am yet very far, Lucilius, from having ex- 
hauſted the wonders of this viſible world; or, 
in your words, the wonders of Chance, which 
alone you affirm to be the primary cauſe of all 
things: there is a more ſkilful Creator than you 
imagine. Learn what chance is, ſuffer yourſelf 
to be informed of all the power of your god. 
Do you know that this diſtance of theſun from 
the carth, which is ninety millions of miles, 
and that of Saturn, which is nine hundred mil - 
lions of miles, if compared to that of the other 
ſtars, is ſo inconſiderable, that compariſon here 
is an improper term; for, indeed, what pro- 
portion is there betwixt any thing that can be 
meaſured, whatever its extent be, and that which 
is beyond all menſuration? The height of a 
ſtar cannot be known ; it is, if I may fo ſpeak, 
immenſurable; angles, figns, and paralaxes 
are of no uſe to this problem. Should one man 
obſerve a fixed ſtar from Paris, and another 
from Japan, the two lines reaching from their 
eyes to that ſtar would make no angle at all, 
but converge into one and the ſame line, ſo far 
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from any thing of ſpace is the whole earth in 
compariſon of that diſtance ; but the like may 
be ſaid of Saturn and the ſun, therefore of the 
ſtars I ſhall ſay ſomething more. If, then, two 
aſtronomers ſhould ſtand, one on the earth and 
the other in the ſun, and from thence ſhould 
obſerve one ſtar at the ſame time, the two viſual 
rays of theſe two aſtronomers would not form 
a ſenſible angle : but, that you may conceive the 
ſame thing another way; ſhould a man be 
placed on one of the ftars, this ſun, this earth, 
and the ninety millions of miles that are betwixt 
them, would ſeem to him but as one point. 
This is demonſtrated. | 

Nor is the diſtance known betwixt any two 
ſtars, though, to appearance, near each other. 
You would think, if you judged by your eye, 
the Pleiades almoſt touched one another, There 
is a ſtar ſeems to reſt itſelf on one of thoſe 
which make the tail of the Great Bear; your 
fight can hardly perceive that part of the hea- 
vens which divides them; they make together, 
as it were, but one double ſtar ; yet if the moſt 
ilful aſtronomers cannot, with all their art, 
find out their diſtance, how far aſunder muſt 
two ſtars be which appear remote from each 
other? and how much farther yet the two po- 
lar ſtars? how prodigious. the length of that 
line which reaches from one to the other? how 
immenſe the circle of which this line is the dia- 
meter? how unfathomable the ſolidity of the 
globe, of which this circle is but a ſection? Shall 
we ſtill wonder that theſe ſtars, though ſo ex- 
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ceeding vaſt, ſeem no larger to us than ſo ma- 
ny Tparks ? ſhall we not rather wonder that 
from ſuch a height the leaſt appearance of them 
ſhould reach our eye? and; indeed, thoſe that 
do not, that are inviſible, exceed all number, 
It is true, we limit the number of the ſtars ; 
but that is only of ſuch ſtars as are viſible to us 
for how ſhould we number thoſe we cannot fee? 
thoſe, for example, which conſtitute the Via 
Lactea, that tract of light which, in a clear night, 
is to be obſerved in the ſky from north to ſouth ; 
thoſe, I ſay, which being, by their immeaſur- 
able height, ſo far out of the reach of our eyes, 
that we cannot diſtinguiſh any individual ſtar 
amongſt them, and the whole aflemblage ſeems 
but faintly to illuminate that part of the hea- 
vens in which they are placed? 

Behold then the earth on which we tread ſuſ- 
pended like a grain of {and in the air: a mul- 
titude of fiery globes, the vaſtneſs whereof con - 
founds my imagination, and the height exceeds 
my conceptions, all perpetually revolving round 
this grain of ſand, and above ſix thouſand years 
have been inceſſantly traverſing the wide, the 
immenſe, ſpaces of the heavens. Will you have 
another ſyſtem no leſs amazing? The earth it- 
ſelf is carried round the ſun, which is the centre 
of the univerſe, with an inconceivable velo- 
city. Methinks I ſee the motion of all theſe 
globes, the orderly march of theſe prodigious 
bodies; no diſorder, no deflection, no collifion, 
ever happens, they never ſo much as graze each 


other; ſhould but the leaſt of them happen to 
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ſtart aſide and meet the earth, the earth, which 
we call the world, what muſt become of it? 
But, on the contrary, all keep their reſpective 
ſtations, and revolve in the order preſcribed to 
them, and this, at leaſt, with reſpect to us, is 
performed ſo ſilently, that the vulgar know not 
that there are ſuch bodies. Oh, the amazin 

economy of Chance! Could Intelligence ſel 
have ſurpaſſed this? One thing only is a ſtum- 
blingblock to me, Lucilius : theſe vaſt bodies 
are all ſo conſtant and exact in their various 
courſes and revolutions, that a little animal, 
confined to a corner of that immenſe ſpace 
which it called the World, from his accurate 
obſervations on them, has contrived a punctual 
infallible method of foretelling in what degree 
of their reſpective courſes every one of theſe 
ſtars will be two thouſand; four thouſand, nay, 
twenty thouſand, years hence. Here lyes my 
ſcruple, Lucilius: if it be by chance that they 
are ſo invariable in their motions, what is or- 
der, what is regularity ? - | ef 

* Nay, I will afk you what is Chance? Is it a 
body? is it a ſpirit? is it a being diſtinguiſhed 
from all other beings, which has a peculiar ex- 
iſtence, or which reſides in any place? or, ra- 
ther, is it nota mode or a kind of being? When 
a bowl runs againſt a ftone, we are apt to ſay 
it is a chance ; but'is it any more than an acci- 
dental hitting of theſe bodies one againſt the 
other? If, by this chance, or this knock, the 
bowl changes its ſtraight into an oblique courſe ; 
if its motion from progreſſive becomes retro» 
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grade; if, cealing from rolling on its axis, it 


whirls about like a top, ſhall I from thence in- 
fer that motion in general proceeds in this bowl 
from this ſame chance? Shall I not rather ap- 
prehend that the bowl ewes it to itſelf, or to 
the impulſe of the arm that delivered it? Or, 
becauſe the circular motions of the wheels of 
a clock are determined the one by the other in 
their degrees of ſwiftneſs, ſhall I be leſs curi- 
ous in examining what may be the cauſe of theie 
ſeveral motions ? whether it lyes in the wheels 
themſelves, or is impreſſed on them by the force 
and oſcillations of a weight? But neither theſe 
wheels nor this bowl could produce this motion 
in themſelves, nor is it a natural property if 
they can be deprived of it without any change 
of their nature; it is therefore likely that they 
are moved ſome other way, and by an external 
power. And, as for the celeſtial bodies, if they 
{hould be deprived of their motion, would there- 
fore their nature be altered] would they ceaſe 
from being bodies? I cannot believe they would: 
yet they move, and ſince they move not them» 
ſelves, nor by their own nature, muſt there not, 
Lucilius, be ſome principle without them that 
cauſes this motion? Whatever you find it, I 
call it Gop. | rh 
Should we ſuppoſe theſe great bodies to be 
indeed without motion, I ſhould nor then aſk 
who moves them; but the queſtion, who made 
them ? would ſtill be pertinent; as I may aſk, 
Who made theſe wheels, or this bowl? and 
though each of theſe bodies were ſuppoſed to 
Vol. II. M 
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be but a maſs of atoms, fortuitouſly conglome- 
rated through the figure and conformity of 
their parts, I ſhould take one of thoſe atoms, 
and ſay, Who created this atom? is it matter? 


is it ſpirit? had it any idea of itſelf ? If ſo, then 


it exiſted a minute before it did exiſt ; it was and 
it was not at the ſame time; and, if it de the au- 
thor of its own eſſence, and of the mode there- 
of, why did it make itſelf a body rather than a 
Fpirit ? ? Farther ſtill, had this atom no begin- 
ning? is it eternal: ? is it infinite ? will you 
make a GoD of this atom? 

The mite has eyes; it turns afide if it meets 


with any hurtful objects; it has a ſenſe of dan- 


ger; place it on a flat piece of ebony, for the 
clearer obſervation, and if, while it is walking, 
you lay but the leaſt bit of ſtraw in its way, you 
will ſee it alter its courſe immediately: and can 
you think that the cryſtalline humour, the re- 
tina, and the optic nerve, of this minute ani- 
mal are the products of Chance? 

Let pepper ly in water a little time, akon view 
a ſingle drop of it with a microſcope, it exhibits 
an infinite number of animalcula, friſking a- 
bout with incredible agility, like ſo many mon- 


ſters in the ocean; each of theſe animalcula is 


a thouſand times leſs than a mite, and yet is 
a body that lives, that receives nouriſhment, 
that grows, that muſt not only have muſcles, 
put ſuch veſſels alſo as are equivalent to veins, 
nerves, and arteries, and a brain for the diſtri- 
—_ of its animal ſpirits, 

A mould ſpeck, 8. no bigger tk than a grain 
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of ſand, appears through a microſcope a diſ- 
tint aſſemblage of many plants, of which ſome 
are plainly ſeen to bear flowers, and others 
fruits; ſome with opening buds, and others are 
withered, How extremely ſmall muſt be the 
roots and fibres through which theſe little plants - - 
receive their nouriſhment ?. And if one conſi- 

ders that theſe plants bear their own ſeed as 
well as oaks or pines; or that thofe animalcula 

I was ſpeaking of are multiplied by generation; 

as well as elephants and whales, whither will 
not. ſuch obſervations lead ? whoſe work are 

all theſe minute curioſities, fo exceeding minute: 
that no eye can perceive them, and, like the 
heavens, they border upon infmitude, though 
in the other extreme? Sure it can be no other: 
than the ſame Being who made, and who moves, 
with ſo much facility, the heavens and the ſtars, 

thoſe vaſt bodies which are ſo wonderful in their- 
dimenſions, their altitude, celerity, and revo- 
lutions. oh * 

The fun, the ſtars, the heavens, communicate- 
their influences to man; he enjoys them no leſs 
than he does the air he breathes, and the earth 
on which he treads: and if the certainty of a- 
fact need to be illuſtrated by fitneſs and veriſi- 
militude, theſe are deducible from the human- 
dignity, the heavens and all the vaſt expanſe 
are not to be compared for grandeur and ex- 
cellence with the meaneſt of men; there being. 
the like proportion. betwixt them, which is be- 
twixt matter, an inactive maſs, deſtitute of ſen - 
ſation, and ſpirit, 1 . or intelligence. If: 
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any one ſays, that leſs would have ſerved for 
the preſervation of man; I anfwer, that all are 
not too much to diſplay the power, the good- 
neſs, and the magnificence, ofthe ſupreme Crea- 


tor, fince immenſe and ſtupendous as his works 
are, he could produce infinitely more. 

The whole world, if it be made for man, is, 
and that in a literal ſenſe, the leaſt thing that 


Gop has done for man; the proof of which 


may be drawn from religion. Man-is, there- 


fore, neither prefumptuous nor vain, when au - 
thoriſed by all the evidence of truth, he owns. 


- the advantages he has received, and might be 
charged with blindneſs and ingratitude, did he 
| abel to yield to the multitude of proofs which 
religion lays before him, to ſhow him his ſitua - 
tion, his privileges, his hopes, his reſources, 


and to teach him what he is, and what he may 
be. Ay, but the moon is inhabited, at leaſt, 
we do not know but it may. To how little 
purpoſe is it you talk of the moon, Lucilius ? 


if you own there is a GoD, nothing, indeed, is. 
_ impoſſible. But do you mean to aſk whether 


it is on us alone that Gop has beſtowed ſuch 


great bleſſings ? whether there are not other 


men, or other creatures, in the moon, whom 


alſo he has made the objects of his bounty? 


Vain curioſity ! frivolous queſtion! Lucilius, 
the earth is inhabited, we are the inhabitants 


of it, and we know that we are fo, we have 


proofs, demonſtrations, and convictions, ſen - 
ſations for all that we are to believe of Gop 


and ourſelves, Let the nations who inhabit 
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the celeſtial globes, whatever thoſe nations are, 
attend to their concerns; they have their cares, 
and we our's. Y ou have obſerved the moon, Lu- (ft 
cilius ; you have perceived its ſpots, its depths, 
its inequalities, its altitude, its extent, its courſe, 
and its eclipſes, no aſtronomer has. yet done 
more : now, contrive ſome new optical inſtru; 
ments; obſerve it again, and ſee whether it is 
inhabited, and by what ſpecies of inhabitants; ö 
whether they are like men; or whether they , 
are really men: let me look after you, that we | | 
may be convinced that there are men who in- | 
habit the moon,- and. then, Lucilius, we will | 
conſider whether thoſe men are Chriſtians or 4 
no, and whether they ſtand upon a level with | 
us in the. Divine favour, 

Many. millions of years, nay, many. thouſand 
millions of years; in a word, all time. is but an { 
inſtant, compared with the duration of Gop, 


who is eternal: the extent of the whole univerſe | | 
is but a point, an atom, compared with his im- 1 
menſity: if it be ſo, as L affirm it is, for what | 
proportion can there be between finite and in- 


finite? I aſk. what is the courſe of a man's life, | 
or what the extent of that grain of ſand which , 
is called the Earth; nay, of a ſmall part of that [1 | 
earth which man inhabits and enjoys? Thewick- 
ed are proſperous while they live; yes, ſome | [7Y 
of them, I own ; virtue is Gpreſſed, and vice 2 
remains unpuniſhed; it happens ſo ſometimes, 1 
it is true: this is then an injuſtice; not at all. 1 
You ſhould have proved, to warrant this infe- . 
rence, that the wicked are abſolutely happy, the ' 
M 3 -, | 
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virtuous abſolutely miſerable, and that impy- 
nity is annexed to guilt; that the time in which 
the good are oppreſſed, and the wicked pro- 
ſperous, is of ſome duration; that what we 
call Proſperity and good Fortune, is ſomething 
more than a falſe appearance, a fleeting tha- 
dow; and that this atom the earth, in which 
virtue and vice have ſuch improper allotments, 
is the only ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
My thinking does not more ſtrongly convince 
me that I am ſpirit, than I conclade from 
what I do, or do not, according as I pleaſe, that 
I am free. Now freedom imports choice, or 
voluntary determination towards good or evil, 
or doing a good or evil action in which con- 
fiſts virtue or vice: for vice to be for ever ab- 


ſolutely unpuniſhed would indeed be injuſtice. 


For vice to be unpuniſhed on earth is a myſtery 
only; yet, let us, with the Atheiſt, ſuppoſe that 


alſo an injuſtice, All injuſtice is a negation 


or a privation of juſtice, therefore all injuſtice 
ſuppoſes a juſtice ; all juſtice is a conformity 
to a ſovereign reaſon, I will aſk you, then, 
when was it not reaſonable that vice ſhould be 
puniſhed ? at no other time, I ſuppoſe, than 


when a triangle had not three angles. Now, all 
conformity to reaſon is a truth: this conformity, 


as I ſaid juſt now, always ſubſiſted, is of the 
number of thoſe we call eternal truths : but this 
truth either is not and cannot be, or elſe it is 
the object of an intelligence, This intelligence 
therefore is eternal, and this eternal intelligence 
is GoD, boy | 
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The moſt fecret crimes, and, to the conceal- 
ment of which, the maſt artful precautions, have 
been uſed, are ſometimes brought to light by 
ſuch ſingular incidents, or ſuch wrong mea - 
ſures in the perpetrators, as plainly point out 
the finger of Gap in the detection. Theſe 
diſcoveries are ſo frequent, that they who are 
pleaſed to attribute them to Chance, muſt own 
at leaſt, that in all ages Chance ſeems to have 
been very regular in its operations. 

If you ſuppoſe that every man on earth, with- 
out exception, ſhould be rich, and want no- 
thing, I will infer from thence, that every wan 
on carth would be extremely poor, and in want 
of every thing. There are but two ſorts of riches, 
and to them all the reſt are reducible, money 
and land; if all were rich, who would ſweat at 
the plow and ſpade ? or toil in the dark mines 
to ſupply the world with their metals? they 
who live remote from the repoſitories of gold 
and ſilver could not dig for gold and ſilver, 
and they who inhabit barren lands, which moſt 
abound in mines, would be in want of grain, 
Ay, but trade is an expedient which would ſup- 
ply both one and the other: but were opulence 
univerſal, were none under a neceffity of living 
by labour, who would engage in the troubles 
aud dangers of commerce? who would tranſ- 
port your gold and filver, or any other com- 
modities? who would be ſhipwrights ? what 
neceſſitous wretches could be found for ſailors ? 
who would travel in caravans? every conve- 
niency, every neceſſary, would then be wanted. 
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To exclude neceſſity from the earth were to- 
exclude arts and ſciences, all inventions and 
handicrafts; beſides, ſuch an equality amongſt 
men, in riches and: poſſeſſions, would, conſe - 
quentially, occaſion the like, in their ranks and 
ſtations, would baniſh all ſubordination, and 
would reduce men to be their own ſervants, to 
receive no help nor ſuccour from each other, 
would make laws frivolous and uſeleſs, would 
bring on univerſat anarchy, would produce 
violence, injuries, murders, and impunity. _ 

If, on the other hand, you ſuppoſe all men 
to be poor and. indigent, in vain the ſun en - 
lightens our horizon; in vain it warms and 
fructifies the earth; in vain the heavens ſhed 


heir benign- influences on it; in-vain the rivers. 


water it with their ſtreams, and diffuſe ver- 
dure and fertility; in vain the ſea, the rocks, 
and the mountains, are ranſacked-and rifled of 
their treaſures, But if you grant. that, of all 
men who are ſcattered throughout the world; 
ſome ſhould be rich, and others poor, neceſſity 
then muſt: reconcile, unite, and cement them 
together; ſome muſt ſerve and obey, ſome muſt 
cultivate the earth; ſome work the mine, ſome 
ploughthe ocean, ſome muſt contrive, ſome im+ 
prove, ſome perfect; others muſt rule, pro- 
te, aſſiſt, and communicate. Order is re- 
ſtored, and Providence appears. 
Should you ſuppoſe power, eafe, and pleaſure, 


to be the ſhare of ſome men only, and ſubjec- 


tion, care, and miſery, the lot of all the reſt, ei- 


2 
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ther the malignity of men have thrown things 
into this diſorder, or God is not Gop. 

Some inequality in the conditions of men is 
conducive to order and the welfare of the whole, 
is the work of Gop, and demonſtrates a divine 
law : too great a diſproportion, and ſuch as is 
generally ſeen amongſt them, is their own work, 
and the law of force and violence, 

Extremes are vicious, and proceed from 
men : compenſation is juſt, and proceeds from. 
Go. 

If theſe Characters do not take, I ſhall won 
der; and if they do, I ſhall wonder no leſs. 
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A MoRs vain and ridiculous thought can 
never enter into man's head, than to imagine 
writings ſhall go free of all ſort of cenſure, and 
obtain the ſuffrage of every reader. 

For, without enlarging onthe diverſity of hu» 
man minds, not leſs than that of faces, ſome 
reliſhing ſpeculations, and others only what is 
reducible to practice; ſome reading to amuſe 
their fancy, others to improve their judgment; 
ſome love the force of demonſtration, others 
to find out truth by dint of their own indaga= 
tions: for my part, that ſcience which deſcribes 
manners, examines men, and diſcovers their 
characters, is my favourite ſphere; yet I appre- 
hend that works of this kind, which touch ſo 
cloſe, and whoſe ſubject is men themſelves, will 
not occaſion ſuch a demand as to put the preſs 
in a hurry. - 

Some of the learned reliſh nothing but the 
apophthegms of the Ancients, and examples 
drawn from the Romans, Grecians, Perſians, and 
Egyptians; the hiſtory of the preſent time is 
infipid to them; they have no manner of con- 
cern for men with whom they converſe, and 
diſdain to make obſervations on modern man- 
ners, 


The ladies and courtiers, on the contrary, and 
VoL , I, 7 N 
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all who have moſt wit and leaſt learning, in- 
different to former ages, are curious after what 
paſſes before their eyes, are fond of knowing 
the particulars of -a play-in-which they them- 
ſelves act a part: they obſerve the perſons with 
whom they live; no reading is to them ſo de- 
lightful and intereſting as deſcriptions and 
anecdotes of their contemporaries and fellow- 
citizens; in ſhort, of thoſe who reſemble them- 
ſelves, but with-whom they think they have not 
any reſemblance: inſomuch that the pulpit ora- 
tors are often ſeen to omit ſublime divinity, 
that, by accommodating their inſtructions to the 
general gotit, they may allure them to truth and 
iety. 
a The Court is either ignorant of the City, or 
has ſo contemptuous an opinion of it, as not to 
take the ridicule, or to be the leaſt touched with 
imagery drawn from thence; and if, on the 
contrary, the Court is repreſented, as it always 
is, full of falſehood and intrigues, the curioſity 
of the City is not piqued by ſuch a delineation. 
No juſt idea of that inſidious country can be 
but by living there. On the other ſide, it is not 
very natural for men to applaud the delicacy of 
a moral treatiſe which exhibins themſelves ſo 
naturally as to command an uneaſy conſciouſ- 
neſs of the reſembhlance; their ſelf- love, indeed, 
will encourage che ſatiriſt, if they are not among 
the number of his pictures. 
What probability is there of pleading all the 
different taſtes of men by one ſingle tract of 
-morality ? Some look for definitions, diyiions, 
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and method; are defireus to have explained 
what virtue is in general, and then every virtue 
in particular; the difference betwixt valour, for- 
titude, and magnanimity; the defects or exceſſes 
betwixt which each virtue is placed, and to 
whieh of the two extremes each moſt inclines: 


no other doctrine pleaſes them. Others, ſatiſ- 


fied with having the manners referred to the 
paſſions, and theſe de monſtrated to be conſtitu- 
tional, will excuſe an author all the reſt. 

The third claſs being of opinion, that the 
whole doctrine of manners ought to tend to re- 
formation, to diſtinguiſh the good from the 
bad, and to recommend what is virtuous, pro- 
per, and amiable, by expoſing what is vicious, 
vain, or fordid, apply the principles of natural 
and moral philoſophy repeated by the Ancients 
and Moderns to the manners of the times; cor- 
rect men, by contraſting one wir another, pro- 
more a rectitude of mind and heart by repre - 
ſentations of things familiar to them, but from 
which care or pleaſure divert their reflection. 

Such is Theophraſtus's treatiſe of Moral Cha- 
rafters : he collected them from the ethics and 
moral lectures of Ariſtotle, whoſe ſcholar he 
was. The definitions, at the beginning of each 
chapter, are built on the ideas of that great phi- 
loſopher; and the foundation of the Characters 
there deſcribed is taken from the ſame origi- 
nal, but enlarged by very humorous: and na- 
tural improvements of his own. 

This Book muſt be owned'tobe no more than 


the ſketch of a _ which Theophraſtus 
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had begun. The deſign of this philoſopher, as 
appears from his own Preface, was to treat of- 
all the virtues and vices; and, as he undertook: 
this great work at ninety-nine years of age, it 
is probable that the ſhortneſs of his remaining; 
life prevented its completion. The common 
opinion 1s, thathe lived above an hundred years; 
and St Jerome, in one of his letters, written 
to Nepotianus, aſſerts that he died full an hun- 
dred and ſeven years old; ſo that I doubt not 
in the leaſt but it was an ancient error either 
in the Greek numerical letters, by which Dio- 
genes Laertius computed, who reckoned him 
to have lived but ninety · five years, or in the firſt 
tranſcripts of this hiſtorian, if what others ſay 
is true, that the ninety- nine years, which the 
author aſcribes to himſelf in the Preface, are 
read alike in four manuſcripts in the Palatine 
library; where are alſo the five laſt chapters of 
Theophraſtus, wanting in the old editions; and 
where are alſo two titles, the one, The Opinion 
the World has of the Vicious; the other, Cf Sor- 
wid Gain; which are found alone without 
chapters, | | * 

Thus is this Work no more than a fragment; 
butnevertheleſs a precious remain of Antiquity, 
and a monument of the uncommon. vivacity 
and ſagacious judgment of this philoſopher at 
ſo great an age. It has always been looked on 
as a maſterpiece in its kind, there being no- 
thing extant wherein the Attic taſte and the 
Grecian eloquence are ſo happily blended: it 
was called a Golden Book, The learned particu- 
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larly obſerving the diverſity: of manners de- 
pitted, and the natural expreſſion of the Cha- 
racters, and comparing it with that of the poet 
Menander, a diſciple of Pheophraſtus, and af- 
terwards the model of Terence, cannot but diſ- 
cover in this little tract the original of all co- 
medy; that comedy, I mean, which, rejecting 
all quibbles, obſcenities, and puns, adheres to 
nature and elegance; and which the virtuous 
will honour with their preſence. | 
But to illuſtrate the beauty of theſe Cha- 
racters their author muſt not be forgotten: he 
was a fuller's ſon of Ereſus, a city in Leſbos: 
his firſt maſter in his own country was Leu- 
eippus * of the ſame place; from hence he went 
to Plato's ſchool, and afterwards ſettled: at 
Ariſtotle's, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelß 
from all the reſt of his diſciples. - His new 
maſter; charmed with his wit and elocution, 
changed his name, which was Tyrtamus, to that 
of Euphraſtus, which fignifies a fine ſpeaker; 
but this name not coming up to the eulogium 
due to his genius and language, he called him 
Theophraſtus, i. e. a divine ſpeaker : which 
agrees with Cicero's ſentiments of this philoſo- 
pher, in his book entitled Brutus, or, De Cla- 
ris Oratoribus Who is, ſays he, more copious 
than Plato, more ſolid than Ariſtotle; more 
agreeable than Theophraſtus? And in ſome of 
his Epiſtles to Atticus he calls him his friend, 
and ſays, that his Works are familiar to him, and 


„Not Leucippus the famous philoſopher, Zeno's — 
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the reading of them had afforded him an ex- 
quiſite pleaſure. ; 

Ariſtotle relates concerning him and Caliſt- 
henes, another of his ſcholars, what Plato be- 
fore ſaid of Ariſtotle himſelf, and Xenocrates, 
that Caliſthenes had a dull invention, and a 
fluggiſh fancy; and that Theophraſtus, on the 


contrary, was ſo ſprightly, attentive, and pene- 
.trating, that he would comprehend all that was 


to be known of a thing; that one wanted to be 
ſpurred, and the other to be checked. 

His characteriſtic quality was the ſweetneſs 
which ran through his ſtyle and converſation. 
It is ſaid that Ariſtotle's ſcholars, obſerving 


their maſter to be upon the decline, petitioned 
him to name his ſucceſſor; and he had only 
two perſons in his ſchool betwixt whom his 


choice could be divided, Menedemus * the 
Rhodian, and Theophraſtus the Leſbian. - Out 
of a tenderneſs for him whom he deſigned to 
exclude, he declared hiraſelf after this gentle 


and ingenious manner. Pretending, a little time 
after his diſciples had made this requeſt to him, 
and in their preſence, that the common wine 


did not agree with him, he ordered ſome Rho- 


dian and Leſbian wine to be brought him; after 
taſting both, he ſaid they were genuine, and 


each in its kind excellent; the firſt was ſtrong, 
but that of Leſbos more pleaſant to his palate. 
Whatever Aulus Gellius ſays in reference to 


this matter, it is certain that when Ariſtotle 


There were two others of that name, one a Cynic 
philoſopher, the other a ſcholar of Plato, | 
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was accuſed by Eurimedon, a prieſt of Ceres, 
for having ſpoken. irreverently of the, gods, 
fearing the fate of Socrates, he quitted Athens, 
and gave up his ſchool to a Leſbian, whom he 
intruſted with his writings, on condition he 
ſhould never make them public: this Leſbian 
was no other than 'Theophraſtus, to whom we 
are obliged for the Works of that great man. 
His name became ſo famous through all 
Greece, as ſucceſſor to Ariſtotle, that ſoon after 
the ſchool was frequented by near two thou- 
ſand ſcholars. He was envied by * Sophocles, 
ſon to Amphiclides, at that time chief magi- 
ſtrate, who, under pretext of ſuppreſſing diſor- 
derly meetings, made a law prohibiting, under 
ain of death, any philoſopher to teach in 
{chools. They all ſubmitted to it; but the fol- 
lowing year Philo ſucceeding Sophocles, the 
Athenians repealed this deteſtable law, laid a 
fine of five talents upon the promoter of it, and 
re-eſtabliſhed the philoſophical lectures. 

In this he was more fortunate than Ariſtotle, 
who was forced to ſubmit to Eurimedon. He 
was near ſeeing one Agonides puniſhed by the 
Athenians for impiety, only becauſe he durſt 
accuſe him of it; ſo great was the opinion this 
people had: of him, and which his virtue de- 
ferved. 1 2 11 

And, indeed, the character given of him is, 
that he was a man of ſingular prudence, a zea- 
lous patriot, laborious, officious, affable, libe- 


Not the Tragic Poet, | 
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ral. Plutarch ſays, when Ereſus was oppreſſed 
with tyrants, he joined with Phydias“ his coun- 
tryman, and out of his own eſtate contributed 
with him to armithe exiles, who forcing into the 
city, expelled the uſurpers, and! reſtored the 
whole ile of Leſbos to its liberty. + 

His many and excellent 9 — 


did not only acquire him the good will of the 


people, but the eſteem and familiarity of kings. 
Caflander, ſucceſſor of Arideus, brother to 
Alexander the Great, was his friend: and 
1 ſon of Lagos, and firſt King of Egypt, 
— a conſtant' correſpondence with this: phi- 
loſopher. A vigorous conſtitution, affiſted by 
temperance and exerciſe, carried him to: a very 
advanced age, which had not relaxed his appli- 
cation to ſtudies promorive of the general good: 
all Greece lamented him, and all the Arheniang 
aſſiſted at his funeral. | 
In his extreme old age, when walking became 


| peinful: he frequently cauſed himſelf to be 


carried in a litter through the city, to gratify 
the people's deſire to ſee him. It is reported 
alſo, that his ſcholars, who ſtood about his bed 
when he was dying, aſking him if he had no- 
ing to recommend to them, he addreſſed 
himſelf to them after this manner: | 
Life deceives us, it promiſes us great plow: 
c ſure in the poſſeſſion of honour; but life and 
* mifery begin together, and together end in 
< death, Of all vanities nothing is more unpro- 


* Not the famous Statuary. 
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te fitable than the thirſt of fame; therefore, 
my diſciples, be content: if you can contemn 
** the eſteem of men, you will ſave a great deal 
* of trouble : yet a perſeverance in wiſdom and 
© magnanimity cannot naturally fail of acquir- 
ing honour. Bear in mind, that in life are 
many uſeleſs things, and but few really de- 
* firable. My precious time will not allow me 
* to diſcourſe on ſets; but you, my ſurvivors, 
* you cannot too ſeriouſly conſider which you 
* ought to embrace.“ And theſe were his laſt 
words, 

Cicero, in his third book of his Tuſculan 
queſtions, ſays, that Theophraſtus at his death 
complained of Nature, for giving deer and 
crows ſo long a life, which was uſeleſs to them, 
while ſhe had ſtinted men to a very ſhort du- 
ration, though for them to live long was of 
ſuch conſequence : that if the age of men were 
prolonged, their life would be improved, and 
with it arts and ſciences be brought more ſpeedi- 
ly to perfection. St Jerom further aſſures us, 
that Theophraſtus at one hundred and ſeven 
years, under his laſt diſtemper, lamented he 
was obliged to quit life at a time when he juſt 
began to be wiſe. ] ' 

He uſed to ſay, We ought not to love our 
friends in order to try them, but to try them 
in order to love them : that friends ought to 
be common amongſt brethren, as all things are 
common amongſt friends : that a horſe without. 
a bridle is as much to be truſted as a man with» 
aut judgment: that the moſt pernicious waſte 


as 
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is that of time. To a perſon who ſat ſilent at 
table during an entertainment he ſaid, If you 
are a man of ſenſe, you are to blame to ſay no- 
thing; if otherwiſe, you are in the right. Theſe 
were ſome of his maxims. 

But if we ſpeak of his Works, they are infi- 
nite; none of the Ancients having writ more 
than Theophraſtus. Diogenes Laertius reckons 
up above two hundred different tracts, but of 
the greateſt part time has deprived us, and the 
remains are reduced to twenty tracts, which 
are collected together in the volume of his 
Works. There are nine books of the hiſtory 
of plants, ſix of their cauſes: he wrote of 
winds, of fire, of ſtones, of honey, of the ſigus 
of fair weather, of the ſigns of tempeſts, of the 
figns of rain, of fmells, of ſweat, of the ver- 
tigo, of wearineſs, of the relaxation of the 
nerves; of ſwooning, of fiſh which live out of 
the water, of animals which change their co-/ 
lour, of animals which are born ſuddenly; of 
animals ſubject to envy; and of Characters: 
amongſt all which this laſt, which 1 have tranſ⸗ 
lated, is not inferior to any; 

Hut if this moral treatiſe ſhould * coldiy 
looked upon by ſome, as only applicable to the 
times in which it was wrote; aud altogether fo- 
reign to the preſent manuers, would it not be 
4 point of wiſdom in them to diveſt themſelves: 
of this haſty pre poſſefſion in favour of their 
own' cuſtoms, of which the conſequence is a 
conceited and infolent cenſure of ail foreign- 
ers? thus ** 0 that ratianaÞ 
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pleaſure which the candid mind enjoys in turn- 
ing over the Ancients. 

The preſent Moderns will be ancient a few 
ages hence; when the hiſtory, of our times 
will reconcile poſterity to the ſelling of offices, 
that is to ſay, the power of protecting inno- 
cence, puniſhing guilt, aud doing juſtice to the 
world, bought with ready money like a farm; 
will reconcile them to the ſplendour of our Re- 
venue - farmers “, a ſort of men held in the ut- 
molt. contempt and abhorrence amongſt the 
Hebrews and Greeks. They will hear of a 
great city without any public places, baths, 
Fountains, amphitheatres, galleries, porticoes, 
or public walks, and this the capital of a power- 
ful kingdom; they will be told of perſons 
whoſe life was ſpent in going from one houſe 
to another; of honeſt women who kept nei- 
ther ſhops nor inns, yet had their houſes open 
for thoſe who would pay for their admiſſion, 
-where you might be furniſhed with all the im- 
plements of gaming and feaſting, and where 
the amorous commerce was not interdicted: 
they will be informed that people crowded the 
ſtreets only to be thought in a hurry ; that 
there was no converſation or cordiality there, 
but all in confuſion, and, as it were, in alarm by 
the rattle of coaches driving as for a prize: 
they will learn without wonder, that in time of 
profound tranquillity the inhabitants went to 
the temples, viſited their acquaintance, with 
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_ offenſive weapons; and that every faſhionable 
perſon carried at his ſide wherewith at one 
puſh to murder another. | PS 

Now, if our poſterity, aſtoniſhed at theſe de- 

cent cuſtoms, ſo different from their's, ſhould + 
preſume to diſſike our memoirs, our comedies 
and ſatires, might not we complain of them 
aforehand ? might we not object to them thus 
prejudiced, that they deprived themſelves of the 
reading ſo many excellent works, ſublime poems, 
and elaborate treatiſes, and of the knowledge 
of the moſt glorious reign which ever yet 
adorned hiſtory ? | | 4 

The ſame equitable regard which we our- 
ſelves require from poſterity ſhould be ſhown 
to the Ancients ; being (perſuaded no uſages or 
cuſtoms are perennial, but varying with the 
times; and that we are too remote from the 
paſt, and too near the preſent, to ſurvey them 
in the juſt point of view. Then let not what 
we are pleaſed to call the politeneſs of our 
manners, or the decorum of our cuſtoms, or 
our taſte and magnificence, prepoſſeſs us any 

more againſt the Athenian ſimplicity than a- 
gainſt that of the firſt men, great of themſelves, 
and independent on a thouſand acceſſaries, the 
devices of ſucceeding times, to ſupply the defi- 

ciency of that true grandeur from which they 

imperceptibly had degenerated, | | 

In them was ſeen the original purity and dig- 
nity of Nature, as yet unſullied by vanity, luxu- 
ry, and ambition. Honour then coofiſted in 
bravery and virtue; none were enriched by 
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places or penſions, but by their fields and flocks, 
their children and ſervants; their food was 
wholeſome and natural, the fruits of the earth, 
and the milk of their beaſts ; their raiment plain 
and convenient, made of their fleeces ; their 
joys, plentiful harveſts, the marriage of their 
children, good underſtanding with their neigh» 
bours, and domeſtic affection. Nothing can 
be more oppoſite to our manners than all theſe 

things; but the diſtance of time makes us reliſh, 
them, as the diſtance of place occaſions us to 
receive the relations of foreign countries, Tra- 
vellers tell us of a religion, a polity, habits, 
buildings, and manner of living, of which we 
were totally ignorant ; thoſe which come near- 
eſt our's pleaſe us, thoſe which are more diſtant 
fill us with admiration ; we are all amuſed, but 
few enter into the conveniency and decorum, 
or the impropriety and diſadvantage, of them : 
they whom theſe accounts concern are Sia- 
mites, Chineſe, Negroes, or Abyſſines, that is 
enough for us. 

Now they whoſe manners Theophraſtus 
paints were Athenians, and we are Frenchmen ; 


and if we add to the diverſity of place and cli-- 


mate the long interval of time, and conſider 
that this Book was wrote in the laſt year of the 
115th Olympiad, three hundred and fourteen 
years before the Chriſtian era, and alſo that it 
is above two thouſand years ſince the people of 


Athens lived, whom he repreſents, we ſhall be 
ſurpriſed to ſee and know ourſelves there, our- 


friends, our enemies, our acquaintance; and 
Vor. II. 
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hat at the diſtance of ſo many ages the re- 
femiblance ſhould be ſo perfect. Iudeed, men 
ma their affections and paſſions change not, but 
are ſtill the ſame they were, and, as they are 
deſcribed by Theophraſtus, vain, diflemblers, 
Matterers, ſclfſh, impudent, importunate, diſ- 
truſtful, flanderous, quarrelſome, and ſuper 
Kitious. 15 

Athens, indeed, was a free city, the centre 
of the Republic; its citizens were equal, were 
not aſhamed of one another; they went moſtly 
alone and on foot, through æ neat, peaceful, and 
ſpacious eity, going into the- ſhops and markets 
to buy themſelves what neceſſaries they wanted; 
court emulation did not ſeduce them to leave 
this common way of life; they kept ſlaves for 
che baths, for their repaſts, for their domeſtic 
ſervice, and for e their time was diſ- 
oreetly divided between the public places, the 
temples, the amphitheatres, the pier, or the 
Porticoes, and the hall of a city, of which they 
were equally maſters. There the people met 
together on public deliberations, there gave au- 
dience to ſtrangers. In other places the philo · 
ſophers ſometimes delivered their lectures, ſome - 
times converſed with their fcholars. Theſe 
places were at once a ſcene of pleaſure and bu- 
ſmeſs; there was ſomething plain and popular 
in their manners, which, I acknowledge, little 
reſemble our's; yet, notwithſtanding, what men 
were the Athenians in general! and what a city 
Was Athens! what laws! what government! 


What yalour! what diſcipline ! what perfection 
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in all arts and ſcienecs] nay, what politeneſs 
in their common converſation aud language! 
Theophraſtus, the ſame Theophraſtus, of whom 
ſo great things have been ſaid, this charming 
ſpeaker, this man of a divine clocution, was 
known to be a foreigner, and called fo by an 
herbwoman in the market, who, by a ſort of 
Attic delicacy, which he wanted, and which 
theRomans afterwards called Urbanity, perceiv- 
ed that he was no Athenian ; and Cicero relates, 
that this great man was amazed that, having 
lived to an old age in Athens, perfect maſter 
of the Attic philoſophy, habituated-to-the ac- 
cent ſo many years, he could not attain to that 
which early cuſtom taught the common people 
to do without any difficulty. But if this Trea- 
tiſe exhibits Characters utterly. nidiculous and 
unjuſtifiable, we ought to remember that Theo- 
phraſtus had the ſame thought of them; that 
he looked upon them as vices, and drew. them 
ſe to the life, that the pictures might ſerve to 
reclaim the Athenians from all manner of im- 
morality. | 
But to pleaſe thoſe with. whom foreigners 
and the. Ancients are. of no account, and who 
value no manners but thoſe in vogue, we have 
added them likewiſe to this Work. It was 
thought excuſable not to keep exactly in the 
track of this philoſopher, as well becauſe imi- 
tation of the works of another, eſpecially if he 
de an Ancient, or an author of great reputation, 
rarely ſucceeds; as alſo, becauſe the ſingle fi- 
gure „„ or Enumeration, ſo hap- 
2. 
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pily made uſe of in theſe twenty-eight chapters 
of Characters, in the hands of a genius much 
inferior to that of Theophraſtus, would pro- 
duce only a ſpiritleſs uniformity, 
Upon a recurrence alſo, that in Diogenes 
Laertius's catalogue of this philoſopher's tracts, 
one bears the title of Proverbs, that is to ſay, 
detached fentences, ſuch as reflections or re- 
marks; and that the firſt and greateſt book of 
morality ever compoſed bears the ſame name 
in the Sacred Writ; I found myſelf excited, 
by theſe illuſtrious models, to exert myſelf in 
the like method“; and was not diſcouraged, 
though apprehenſive that ſome, either through 
attention, or an implacable ſpirit of criticiſing, 
may think theſe remarks only a diſguiſed copy 
of two celebrated ſyſtems of morality. | 
The firſt makes metaphyſics ublervieut to. 
religion, explains the nature of the ſoul, its. 
"paſſions, its vices; diſcuſſes the moſ prevalent 
motives to virtue, and endeavours to make a 
man a Chriſtian: the other, which is the 
production. of a thorough acquaintance with. 
the world, and in which the delicacy is equal 
to the penetration, obſerving that ſelf-love'in 
man is the ſource of all his errors, the author 
attacks it in all its diſguiſes and effects; and this 
one thought being moſt happily diverſified by a 
moſt ornamental choice of words and variety. 


©  * The ſhort conciſe manner ia which Solomon wrote his 


Proverbs is here meant, and by no means the matter, which, 
deing divine, admits of no compariſon. i 
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ef expreſſions, has, throughout, the charms of 
novelty. 5 8 

I have not followed either of theſe two ways 
in the Work which is joined to the tranſlation 
of theſe Characters; it is leſs ſublime than the 
firſt, and leſs delicate than the ſecond; its ſole - 
deſign is to reform mankind by plain maxims, 
by real imagery, and known repreſentations. . 

I have moſtly applied myſelf to the vices of 
the mind, the ſinuoſities of the heart, and in- 
ward depravity, which Theophraſtus has not 
done; and I may ſay that as his Characters, by 
a thouſand external particulars, by the actions, 
words, geſtures, and deportment of a man, ex- 
poſe his principles, and lead us to the latent 
ſource of his irregularities; on the quite con ; 
trary, theſe new Characters, laying open the 
thoughts, ſentiments, and inclinations of men, 
indicate the principle of their outward villany 
and folly, that we perceive what exceſſes they 
are capable of, and whatever concern their va- 
rious aberrations may give us, we little wonder 
at them. 2 | | 
It muſt be acknowledged that, in the titles 
of the ſeveral chapters of both Works, the dif- 
ficulty was found near equal; as to thoſe into 
which the latter is divided, if they do not pleaſe, 
the reader is welcome to ſubſtitute others. But, 
with relation to the titles of the Characters of 
Theophraſtus, the ſame liberty is not allowable, 
as we are not maſters of another man's proper · 
ty, but muſt follow the ſpirit of the author, and 

render him, according to the neareſt Tenſe of 


3 
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the Greek words, and at the ſame time accors- 
ding to the moſt exact conformity to their chap- 
ters, which is not without its difficulties ; be- 
cauſe very often the literal tranſlation of a 
Greek phraſe gives it quite another import in 
our language: thus irony, which with us is 
raillery in converſation, or a trope in rhetoric, 


with Theophraſtus ſignifies ſomething between 


cheating and diſſembling, not abſolutely the one 
nor the other, but-that very particular deſcribed: 
in his firſt chapter. | 2 
Further, the Greeks have ſometimes two or 
three very different terms to expreſs ſeveral: 
things, which we cannot render but only by. 
one ſingle word; this poverty of our language 
is a very perplexing embarraſſment. 
Lou may obſerve in the Greek Work three 
forts of avarices, two ſorts: of buſybodies, flat- 
terers of two ſorts, and as many of great talk» 
ers; by which means the Characters ſeem to in- 
terfere one with the other, and deviate from 
the titles; neither are they always purſued ex- 


Actly, nor perfectly conformable ; becauſe Theo- 


phraſtus, eagerly bent on real portraits, found 


himſelf obliged to thefe alterations by the cha- 


racter and manners of the perſon ſatirized. 
The definitions which introduce each chap- 


ter were not the eaſieſt part; being ſhort and 


conciſe in Theophraſtus, according to the force 
of the Greek, and the ſtyle of Ariſtotle, from 
whom he had the firſt ideas, there was no ren- 


dering them intelligible but by a paraphraſtical 
tranſlation: this Tract alſo has ſome mutilated 


” 
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ſentences, where, of courſe, the ſenſe is imper- 
fect; but the whole is eaſily ſupplied. a 

To conclude : this Work being only an art - 
leſs diſplay of many prevailing defects, calculated 
rather to make men wiſe than learned, curious 
obſervations or learned commentaries would 
be out of character: in the few notes which I. 
have added J intended the ſatisfaction of many 
ingenious perſons, who may be little read in the 
cuſtoms Antiquity. 


”s 
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INTRODUCTION. 


|} "EM I entered on the following Work, 
J have often wondered, and am ſtill at a loſs to 
account for it, how it comes to paſs that, tho“ 
all Greece lyes under the ſame climate, and tho? 
all its inhabitants are educated in the fame me- 
thod, there ſhould, notwithſtanding, beſo great 
a diverſity in our manners. Since then, my 
dear Polycles, I have long ſtudied human na- 
ture, having lived ninety-nine years, and been. 
converſant with men of all humours, tempers, 
and inclinations; ſince I have thoroughly con- 
ſidered both the virtuous and the vicious part 
of mankind, and accurately compared them. 
one with another, F thought my time could: 
not be better employed than to repreſent. them 
under their reſpective Characters and ways ot 
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' Hving; and not only to draw the Greeks in 
general, but even to depict thoſe particulars by 
which one man is diſtinguiſhed from another, 
I am in hopes, my dear Polycles, that a Work 
of this nature will not be uſeleſs to poſterity, 
as it will ſet before them proper objects of emu- 
lation, and perſons worthy of their acquaint- 
ance and intimacy, The truth and juſtneſs of 

| the following Characters I ſubmit to your judg- 

4 ment, and, without further preface, ſhall begin 

with that of Diſimulation. Antecedenily I de- 

fine this vice, then deſcribe a Difſembler, ex- 
poſe his views, and ſhall afterwards treat of 

' the ather diſpoſitions of the mind in the ſame 

method. 


I. DISSTMULATION, 


| | eee is © the art of ſpeaking 


“ and acting in diſguiſe, to compaſs ſome 


* finiſter ſelfiſn deſign.“ The Diflembler ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to his enemy as if, ſo far from 
having any grudge againſt him, he took a par- 


ticular pleaſure in his converſation, He prai- 


ſes and careſſes thoſe whom he undermines, 
and overflows with outward condolances for 
their misfortunes, whilſt he rejoices at them in 
his heart, If you ſpeak ill of him, he meekly 
pretends to forgive you: if you utter the moſt 
bitter invectives againſt him, he only thanks 
you for telling him his faults, After doing a 
man an injury, he redoubles his profeſſions of 
friendſhip, and ſweetens him out of his reſent- 
ments. If you go to him upon any affair which 
he knows to be urgent and momentous, he be- 
ſeeches you to call upon him another time. 
He affects myſtery in all his behaviour, and by 
his talk he ſeems to have ſpent his whole life 
in deliberating, without ever coming to a reſo- 
lution. He has an under meaning in the moſt 
indifferent things. He does not ſo much as 
tell you he is juft returned from the country, 
that it was dark before he came to town, or 
that his head ached upon the road, without 
having a defigna upon you. When you would 
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borrow of him, he never was ſo bare of mo- 
ney in his life; but when he is really out of caſh, 
he triumphs in the fulneſs of his coffers. Af- 
ter liſtening very attentively to every circum- 
ſtance of an affair, he begs your pardon for not 
having minded what you were talking of. He 
fixes his eye upon a perſon for an hour toge- 
ther, and immediately after affirms he never 
ſaw him. His memory is ſo very treacherous, 
that he forgets every thing he has articled with 
you that is not to his advantage. He has one 
ſhort anſwer which ſerves for all occafions, He 


' will conſider of it, He cannot poflibly fee into 


an affair which a little before he himſelf ex- 


plained to you. His cenſures are very artful, 


and covered under a ſeeming ſurpriſe, * It is 
% jmpoſlible,” ſays he; © Bleſs me! I am aſto- 
* niſhed!” He is ſo ſtartled at what you tell 
him, that © ſure he is not himſelf,” After a 
ſhort pauſe his wonder increaſes, © Why,“ 
ſays he, he told me quite another ſtory, This 
* is all a maze. You can never be in earneſt. 
© I cannot diibelieve you, neither can I think 
* ſo ill of him.” Take great care that you are 
not miſled by theſe hints, theſe ambiguous ex- 
preſſions and fly exaggerations. The poifon of 
a viper is not more inſinuating or more per- 
nicious. 8 


\ 


11. FLAT TERY. 


I LATTERY is © a manner of converſation 
ignominious in itfelf, but advantageous to 
2 
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e the Flatterer.“ If a Flatterer is in a public 
walk with you, Do you mind,” whiſpers he, 
«© how every one's eye is upon you: Athens 
does not afford a man ſo generally eſteemed : 
&« jt was no more than juſtice done you yeſter- 
« day in the portico: there were & 4 thirty 
te Of us together, and the queſtion being ſtarted, 
„Who was the worthieſt perſon in the com- 
© monwealth ? the whole company was of the 
„ ſame opinion, In ſhort, Sir, they declared 
«© you was the man.” He follows his whiſper 
with a thouſand other Flatteries equally falſe 
and ſeduQtive, If a bit of lint ſticks to your 
garment, he takes it off with an humble offici- 

-ouſneſs. If the wind has blown a feather or 
ſtraw into your hair, after picking it out very 
carefully, he ſhows it you with a moſt infipid 
ſmile, « How old are you grown,” ſays he, 
% fince I faw you laſt, that is about a week ! 
it is time enough (methinks) for a man of 
« your age to have grey hairs in his head.” 
Whenever the perſon to whom he would make 
his court begins to ſpeak, the ſycophant begs 
the company to be filent, moſt impudently 
-praiſes him to his face, is in raptures all the 
while he talks, and as ſoon as he has done, cries 
out, That is fine, that is to the purpoſe !“ 
When his patron aims at being witty upon any 
man, he is ready to burſt at the ſmartneſs of 
his raillery, and ſtops his mouth with the end 
of his gown that he may not laugh out. ' If he 
walks with him in the ſtreet, he clears the way, 
and makes every one ſtand till his dupe is gone 
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by. When he comes home, and calls his chil- 
dren about him, the Flatterer has a pocket full 
of apples for them, which he diſtributes among 
them with an endearing fondneſs; adding a kiſs, 
and calling them the delicate branches of a 
noble ſtock. His patron cannot ſo much as 
try on a ſhoe but the ſhape of his foot muſt be 
complimented. If he makes a viſit, our paraſite 
runs before him to give notice to the maſter 
of the houſe what an honour is intended him, 
and returns in the ſame hurry, to let him know 
that every thing is ready for bis pa N He 

' 3s a rare fellow at all female buſineſs, and is as 
handy at their trifles'as any fribble in the city. 
At an entertainment he is the firſt man to lanch 
out in praiſe of the wine, victuals, and arrange- 
ment; is ſure to get near the maſter of the 
Feaſt, and tells him with much concern, that 
he cats nothing himſelf.” He ſingles out 
ſome particular diſh, then calls to the company, 
was there ever the like of this! He deſires the 
generous founder to ſit in a warmer part of the 
room, adviſes him to be more tender of him- 
ſelf, and clothe warmly in ſuch nipping weather. 
He is perpetually whiſpering to him, and can- 
not give any attention, or ſo much as a look, 
to any of the gueſts. When he ſees a perſon 
of diſtinction come into the theatre, he ſnatches 
the cuſhion from his page, and lays it under 
himſelf. If a man walks him about his houſe, 
he extols the model, admires the gardens, never 
was finer furniture ſeen ! However groſsly the 
owner is flattered in a picture, he out · flatters 
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the painter; and though he allows a likeneſs in 
it, yet he flatly ſays it is to the difadvantage of 
the original. In ſhort, his whole drift is to in- 

ratiate himſelf with all men of power and 
ſabGance, and to wheedle them into a gratifi- 
cation of his deſires. | 


— 


III. EMPERTINENCEs» 


Ln kind of Impertinence is “ an habit 
& of talking much to no purpoſe, or unrea- 
& ſonably.” The garrulovs man, though he 
never ſaw you. before, teizes you with a long 
panegyric of his own wife, which, indeed, is not 
common; gives you a worſe detail of his laſt 
night's dream ; or, in a prolix deſcription of a 
feaſt, enumerates every fingle diſh. When his 
tongue.is thus ſet a-going, he affects the cenſor, 
deſcants upon the reigning depravities and the 
degeneracy of the age; from whence, as his 
tranſitions are ſomewhat ſudden; he falls upon 
the price of corn, and the number of ſtrangers 
that are in town. He gravely proves that the 
ſpring is a better ſeaſon than winter, and that 
without rain a good harveſt is not to be ex- 
pected; letting you know in the fame breath, 
that he intends to dung his fields the next year, 
and that it is very hard to make any tolerable 
ſhift, times are ſo bad. His diſcourſe is a 
medley of incoherencies ; be acquaints you, 
that at the celebration of the myſteries of Ceres, 
Demippus had the largeſt torch; aſks you how 
many pillars are in the * theatre? tells you 
; 2 
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that yeſterday he took phyſic, that he finds 
himſelf better, and would know what day of the 

month it is. If you can have patience to hear 

him, he runs on to the feſtivals in Auguſt, 

October, and December, expatriates on the fro- 
lics of a Bacchanalian, When you ſee one of 
theſe loquacious tribe coming towards you, 

run for your life. A fever is more eligible 

than to be faſtened upon by one of this make, 

who, without any regard to time or buſineſs, 

will compel you to give him an hearing. 


IV. RUSTICITY. 


Rousricirr is an ignorance of the com- 
* mon rules of good breeding.“ The ruſtic, 
after breakfaſting upon garlic, will accoſt the 
next man he meets with a cloſe whiſper, A 
ſprig of lavender, and the perfumes of Arabia, 
are alike to his dull ſenſes, yet his foot muſt 
not be pinched, and therefore he tramples _ 
in a pair of overgrown ſhoes, He has a coarſe 
voice, and is ſo boiſterous that he deafens a- 
company; his friends and relations have no 
ſhare in his confidence, but his. worthy privy 
counſellors are no other than his menial ſer- 
vants: you may find him pluming himſelf a- 
mong his ignorant workmen upon his behaviour 
in a public debate, which he retails to them. He 
troubles his head ſo little about decency in appa- 
rel, that his ſkin peeps out in ſeveral parts of 
his body. No curioſities in his way attract his 


attention, but if he meets with an ox, a goat, 
[ 
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Or an aſs, he muſt ſtand to obſerve them, they 
fuit his taſte. If he gets fight of a piece of cold 
meat in his kitchen, he chops it up in a trice, 
that his own cookmaid may not diſcover him. 
He is not above helping her in turning the mill, 
and in other domeſtic ſervices. He ſtarts up 
from table, before he has half dined, to fodder 
his cattle. If any one knocks at his door, he 
pricks up his cars to overhear every ſyllable of 
the meſſage. His conſtant attendant at table 
is a great houſe dog which he, every now and 
then, claps, and ſhakes by the noſe, calling him, 
The guardian of his family. If you pay him a 
ſum of money, he will refuſe half the pieces, 
upon ſome pretence or other, though all frivo- 
lous. If he chances to wake in a ſtormy night, 
he conſiders to which of his neighbours he has 
lent a rake, aploughthare, or a reaping hook; 
then orders one of his ſervants away, that he 
expects they would bring them immediately. 
When he comes to town, his firſt queſtion is, 
How go hides and ſalt fiſh ? The age of the moon 
is another main article with him. At his lea- 
ving an aſſembly of ladies, he tells them he 
mult go and get his beard off. And in a 
public bath is ſo void of regard to the compa- 
ny, that he will roar out his catch. You may 
hear his nailed ſhoes before you ſee him. If 
Archias paſſes by the fiſhmonger's, he buys a 
cut of ſalt fiſh, and carries it home in his hand 
along the open ſtreet. 
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V. WHEEDLING. 


F ALsE complaiſance is © an inſinuating be» 
* haviour, without any attention to truth, de- 
* cency, and honour.” A man of this caſt 
ſalutes another upon a public walk before he 
comes up to him; then quickly accoſts him, 
catches him in his arms, and bleſſes ſuch a hap» 
py meeting. After a turn or two, he begs him 
to name his day when he ſhall have the honour 
to ſee him at his own houſe ; pours out his ful- 
ſome compliments, and does not know how to 
think of parting with him. If you chuſe him 
for your arbitrator in a conteſt, he will not be 
more favourable to you than to your adverſary ; 
nor is this from a principle of probity : No; 
% Keep in with every body,“ is his motto, 
When in company with a knot of foreigners, 
he tickles their vanity, ſaying, that he cannot 
but own they have more honour and ſenſe than 
his own countrymen. Invited to an entertain» 
ment, he defires the maſter of the houſe that 
he may have a ſight of his children, and cries 
out, They are the very pictures of their fa- 
© ther,” takes them up in his arms and kiſſes 
them, and mingles in their childiſh ſports, ad- 
mires their playthings, or dandles little maſter 
upon his knee, and lets him fleep in his lap, 
though at the ſame time he wiſhes him any 
where elſe. Beſides, he is ridiculouſly effemi- 
nate. To be ſeen with a beard is frightful ; his 
tecth take up an hour every morning. He has 


— 
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an innumerable variety of clothes, which are 
ſoon caſt off for others, and he ſmells like a 
perfumer's ſnop. At all public diverſions he 
is ſure to figure among the moſt brilliant com- 

any. He ſcorns to be ſeen in a tradeſman's 
Boule, unleſs it be at his banker's. He watches 
opportunities to get in with the young nobility; 
and, at the theatre, he feats himſelf, with many 
grins and wo at the elbow of ſome man 
of quality. It he purchaſes any thing nice 
or pretty, he proclaims that it is not for his 
own uſe, but a preſent to one or other of 
his friends. He buys up the commodities of 
one country to diſtribute them where, as ra- 
rities, they muſt be acceptable: a. Spartan dog 
to a friend in Cyzicus, and a pot of Hymettian 
honey to another at Rhodes; dwelling on the 
pleaſure there is in acts of friendſhip and ge- 
neroſity. So well provided is he to oblige his 
friends, that a ſtranger would take his houſe 
for a toyſhop. One room is a nurſery for 
monkeys, ſquirrels, -nd Sicilian pigeons ; an- 
other is full of cr tous canes. eflence-bottles, 
and hung on a“ ades with odd Perſian figures 
in tapeſtry, He has a little tennis court ad- 
joining to his houſe, and a noble ſaloon, which 
he is not a little proud of, lending it out for a 
concert of muſic, or any other public enter- 
tainment ; as he never fails to be preſent when 
he hears his houſe commended, he points at 
the perſon whom he has accommodated with 
it, ſaying aloud, within his hearing, © There is 
the happy maſter both of it and this enter - 
« tainment,” | 
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VI. A PROFLIGATE. 


| ] HE Profligate is one who is capable 


* of the moſt flagitious enormities withour 


* ſhame or remorſe.” To take a falfe oath in 


a court of juſtice is a ſmall matter with him; 
he offers to run greater lengths than you would 
have him. Abuſe him, he will not reſent it; 
character is nothing to him; to wrangle, to 
bluſter, is his profeſſion ; and his. buſineſs is 
to have a hand in things in which he has no 
concern. Such a fellow will make one among 
the actors in an obſcene dance without ever 
being aſked, and throw himſelf into the moſt 
ſhameleſs poſtures, and without any maſk. He 
is an officer of his own. making at all public 
ſhows ; he obtrudes himſelf. to gather the mo- 
ney, place the ſpectators, and keeps out or lets 
in at diſcretion. His ſcenes are often ſhifted; 
ſometimes a vintner, ſometimes a pimp, and 
ſometimes a publican To- day ſees him a crier, 
to-morrow a cook, and next day ſets up for a 
gameſter. He is a Proteus in life. If he has 
a mother ſhe may ſtarve for him. Thievery is 
one of his characteriſtical endowments, but this 
alſo makes a gaol his ordinary manſion. Some- 
times, having decoyed a crowd about him, he 
calls to every one that paſſes by, railing at any 
who contradict his falſehoods, and amuſing the 
gaping people with a ſenſeleſs ſtory how his in- 
nocence has been wronged, Thoſe who are out 

of hearing throng to get nearer, while thoſe 
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that are near him are glad to ſhuffle away: 
moſt paſs by without vouchſafing him a look. 
However, his effrontery bears him out: to one 
man he tells the beginning of his ſtory, another 
comes in for the end; ſo that few or none 
know what he would be at. And this is the 
ſcoundrel's practice on the moſt ſolemn otca- 
ſions, and in places of the greateſt reſort, as if 
he took pride that every body might ſee what 
an abandoned wretch the earth bears. He is 
always up to the ears in law, ſometimes plain- 
tiff, oftener defendant; ſome of his ſuits are an 
overmatch for him, to others he gives a turn 
by perjury. You often ſee him ſwaggering a- 
mong indigent litigants, to whom he does the 
favour of lending them little ſums of money 
at an exorbitant intereſt, This blood-ſucker. 
is a perpetual tavern-haunter, where he domi- 
neers among his unhappy debtors, though gor- 
ging himſelf at their expenſe, In a word, 
brawling is his diverſion, wickedneſs his ele- 
ment; none can come in his way without ſome 
contumelious language; the whole market - 
place echoes with his foul vociferations. 


vII. LOQUACITY, 


1 is, briefly, © an intemperance- 
* of the tongue.“ Sir, you are wide of the 
“% mark,” ſays one of theſe talkers to any man, 
and on any ſubject ; * I am acquainted with the 
* whole affair, do but hear me, I will detail it 
« to you, and ſet you right,” If the other cons 
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tinues ſpeaking, All that we have had ab- 
* ready,” ſays he, © pray be more conciſe. 
* Ay, now you are right; it is juſt as you ſay; 
* that fingle hint ſets the whole matter before 
* me, There is nothing like two men arguing 
* together that underſtand one another. But 
hold, whereabouts was I? oh ! one circum- 
& ſtance had flipped me. Ay, that is it; and I 
* had a mind to ſee if your thoughts and mine 
ce tallied.” With theſe breaks and interruptions 
his antagoniſt loſes all patience : having thus 
made him quit the field, heflings himſelf among 
a circle of men of importance who are talking 
ſeriouſly, and with repeated vollies of imper- 
tinence diſperſes the whole aſſembly. From 
thence he bends his-march to the public ſchools 
and places of exerciſe, where he interrupts the 
maſters with a long ſenſeleſs ſtory, and hinders 
the improvement of the youth. If he eyes any 
one of the company ſtealing off, he will by all 
means wait upon him, and deafens him to his 
houſe. If he happens to learn what paſſed at any 
public debate, that is a day's delight to ſpread it 
through the whole town. Every circumſtance 
in the famous battle of Arbella he has at his 
fingers' ends; and is as circumſtantial in the 
action between the Lacedemonians and Athe- 
nians under the command of Lyſander. At 
other times he tires you with an arrogant ac- 
count of the vaſt applauſe with which a ſpeech 
of his was received; and, all on a ſudden, ſtarts 
into invectives againſt the commonalty; while 


ſome of his auditors yawn, others. more wiſely 
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give him the lip, and not a word is remembered 


of all he has been ſaying. It were pity one of 
theſe talkative creatures ſhould be joined in any 
commiſſion, they confound buſineſs by their 
conceit; at a public ſpectacle hinder all near 
him from attending, as at table he does from 
eating, Rather than his tongue ſhould ly till, 
he confeſſes frankly that filence does not agree 
with him, and that he is of a garrulous conſti- 
tution; thus he will paſs for an idle, prating 
fellow, rather than undergo the torture of ta- 
citurnity. He is ſo far proof againſt raillery in 
this point, that he laughs when his own chil- 
dren cry, © Dear papa, talk us aſleep with one 
of your ſtories.” 


VIII. THE NEWSMONGER. 


News is © a relation of words and facts, 
more according to humour and partiality 
* than truth.” Now a Newſmonger, upon 
meeting an acquaintance, formally aſks him, 
** Whence come you? what news? What!” 
ſays he, © nothing ſtirring ! but I will aſſure you 


«© there is news indeed;” and without giving 


him time to anſwer, © Well,” ſays he, I will 
tell you ſomething that pleaſes all honeſt 
«© hearts.” And this account he has from a 
ſoldier, a trumpeter, or an enginee that is 
zuſt come from the army; his intelligence is the 
freſheſt, no body can contradiét his authors, 
becauſe tos mean to be eaſily found. The 
King and Polipercon,” ſays he, have got 


F, 
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the day, and Caſſander is taken priſoner.” 
Aſk him whether he can give credit to ſuch 
account? The whole town is full of it; courier 
upon courier confirm it, and the battle was 
ſmartly fought on both ſides he adds, this ſuc- 
ceſs might be read in the looks of the magi- 
ſtrates; and then whiſpers, he is beſides pri- 
vately informed, that a Macedonian, who was 
preſent in the action, arrived expreſs at a certain 
great man's houſe above five days ago, where 
he has lain concealed ever ſince. Upon this he 
breaks the thread of his :narrative, and falls 
a pitying Caſſander; Unhappy miſguided 
% prince!“ ſays he, * ſuch are the turns of 
% Fortune! he was a brave man, to give him 


his due. But let me beg of you not a word 


% of any thing of what I have told you ;” and 
the next moment ſhoots away to retail the very 
ſame ſtory among all his acquaintance. I muft 
on this ſort of fellows puzzles me, I cannot 
Tee into the end of this buſtle ; for beſides the 
natural baſeneſs of a lie, it often brings them 
into trouble, beſides the ſtealing of their clothes 


"at the bath whilſt the people crowd to hear 


their romances. While they are fighting battles, 
and conquering by ſea and land in the portico, 
have they not often been fined and diſgraced 
For not attending in court? Not a few of theſe 


viſionarꝑ politicians are, after all their harangue, 


at a loſs for a dinner. The truth of it is, their 

condition is as wretched as it is ridiculous. Not 

a ſhop, a portico, or any public place, is there 

zn which they do not ſometimes take their ſtand 
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for a whole day together, racking their inven- 


tion, and amuſing their filly hearers with an 
everlaſting round of forgeries. 


IX. IMPUDENCE, as the Effect of Covetouſneſs. 


Tus vice may be defined A diſregard of 
* reputation, when it ſtands in competition 
« with intereſt,” A man hardened by avarice 
ſhall aſk another to lend him money, who has 
already truſted him to his coſt, If at any time 
he cannot be off from making an oblation to 
the gods, inſtead of duly obſerving the cere- 
mony, and eating part of the conſecrated food 
at home, he lays it up in ſalt for another time, 
and goes to ſup on a friend's ſacrifice, out of 
which he alſo ſpunges a meal for his ſervant, 
whom he calls to him before all the company“, 
cuts him a luſty fliver, and diſguifing his ava- 
Tice under an air of jocularity, Go, you 
rogue,” ſays he, there is a feaſt for you.” He 
is his own market- man, and to have his full 
pennyworth, colleagues with the butcher, and 
tells him he has done him many a good turn. 
In the weighing of the meat he throws a piece 
of fleſh, or, at leaſt, a ſupernumerary bone, 
into the ſcale; if the butcher makes no words, 
he goes away quite tranſported; ſome overplus 
he is ſure to carry away at any rate. If he 
attends any ſtrangers to the theatre, he con- 


* This was a cuſtom among the Greeks, 
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tracts for himſelf and his children into the bar- 
gain. If a neighbour has made a cheap pur- 
chaſe, he teaſes him out of a ſhare. If he is 
at a friend's houſe, he not only begs a truſs of 
hay or ſtraw of him, but has. the impudence to 
deſire he will ſend it home for him. He grave- 
ly goes into a public bath, uſes all the conveni- 
_ encies, whilſt the maſter of the houſe is brawl- 
ing out for payment: Now I have bathed,” 
ſays he, but no thanks to you:“ and imme- 
diately, huddling on his clothes, walks off, 


X. AVARICE. ö 
1 His is. © a paſſion for ſaving money be- 
% yond decency.” A man of this caſt, tho' 
His debtors bring their intereſt duly every 
month, yet will he dun them publicly for the 
odd farthing that remained upon balance of 
laſt account. If he makes an entertainment, 
he obſerves how every gueſt drinks. His of- 
fering at Diana's altar “ is the leaſt of any, tho 
he can afford the moſt, Whatever you buy 
for him, though ever ſo good a pennyworth, 
he ſhakes his head, the vender has exacted. 
Every broken jug or plate is deducted out of 
his ſervant's wages. If his wife has loſt onl 
a piece of braſs, the bed is rummaged, the coll 
fers removed, every nook and corner pried in- 
to, and the whole houſe turned inſide out. 
Whatever he ſells, the purchaſer has always a 


The Greeks began their public entertainments with 
ſuch offerings. 5 
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hard bargain. There is no fingering any thing 
in his garden; he will indite any poor man 
who, croffing his fields, preſumes to take up ſo 
much as a windfall, though it be but a withered 
olive. He viſits his ground every day, to ſee 
if things be in atu quo, and the fences ſecure. 
His debtors muſt pay forbearanee- money for 
any little ſpace beyond the time of payment ; 
he heaps intereſt upon intereſt. When he en- 
tertains his friends, he multiplies into a dozen 
diſhes what a man of any ſpirit would ferve 
up in one. He goes to market often, but re- 
turns empty-handed ; the folks, ſays he, do not 
know what to atk; every thing is intolezrably 
dear, Theſe are the prudent inſtructions laid 
down to his wife; “ Never to.lend any thing: 
© why, child, an end of candle, a ſpoonful of 
* ſalt or oatmeal, a ſprig of roſemary, and theſe 
„ trifles, as they are called, mount to no {mall 
* matter at the year's end,” His money-cheſt 
and his keys are eaten up with ruſt ; his robe 
fcarce hides his nakedaefs. A fingle drop of 
oil anoints him, and that he may fave the ex- 
penſe of his hair, his head is always cloſe ſhaved. 
He takes off his fandals ar noon ; and charges 
the fuller to put earth enough into his gar- 
ment, that it may not ſoon want ſcouring, and 
allo laſt the longer. 


XI. THE SHAMELESS FELLOW. 


] His nuiſance of fociety is one who 
breaks through I? rules of decorum for 
apa; : 
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* the ſake of a villanous trick.” If he meets 
a woman of rank and virtue, he will not let ſlip 
the opportunity of putting her to the bluſh by 
fome libidinous practices. At a play, when 
the ſpectators are wrapt up in attention, he falls 
a-clapping, and when the whole audience ap- 

lauds, he diſtinguiſhes himſelf by a hiſs. 

Vhen all the theatre is huſhed, he will throw 
himſelf along upon his back, and fend ſuch a 
dreadful yawning that the whole houſe is ftart- 
led, and look about to ſee what is the matter. 
He goes in a full market to the moſt frequented 
ſtalls, buys nuts, then falls a- cracking them, 
and holds a diſcourſe with the fruiterer. He 
faſtens on any if he but knows their name, and 
whatever be their haſte he will have a hearing, 
If he ſees one coming out of a court of juſtice, 
whoſe looks ſpeak his misfortune, he wiſhes 
him joy of his ſucceſs, that is, of having loſt a 
good part of his eſtate. He hires a concert of 
muſic, buys vp proviſions, and if he meets any 
one who ſeems to want a meal's meat, points to 
thoſe dainties, and, by way of inſult, aſks him 


how his ſtomach itands? At the perfumer's and 


barber's holds forth on the exquiſiteneſs of an 
entertainment to which he is going, concluding 
with an oath, that he intends to be very drunk 
to night. If he ſells wine it is ſurely adultera- 


ted, and would give it a daſh though it were 
for his own brother. His children muſt not 


offer to go to a play till the latter end of it, 
when * they may flip in for nothing. If he is 
As at our fifth act. 
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ſent abroad upon any foreign commiſſion, he 
leaves his.appointments at home, and lives all 
the way upon his colleagues, whilſt the flave 
that carries his baggage wants neceſfary ſuſte- 
nance, When his fellow commiſflioners have 
received the uſual preſent from the towrs 
through which they paſs, he immediately claims 
his ſhare, and as expeditiouſly turns it into 
ready money. To the bath-boy he ſwears his 
oil ſtinks, be cannot uſe it; this is a pretence 
to borrow ſome of the company. .If his ewn 
ſervant chances to find a piece of money, halves 
is the word, and divides it with him. His 
meaſure for his domeſtics' allowance is of ſuch 
a particular conſtruction, and he ſo dextrous 
at the management of ir, that with one ſweep 
of the ſtriker not leſs than one half is carried 
away, If he is to pay ſome pounds, he will 
take care it ſhall want four drachms of weight *. 
If he gives a treat, fragments muſt be gathered 


up, and accounted for, even to an inſignificant 


radiſh. 
XII. UNSEASONABLE CONVERSATION, 


Tn E ſubſtance of this behaviour 7 the 
„ ill-timing of words and actions.“ One of 
this character, though he ſees his friend taken 
up with buſineſs of his own, intrudes upon him, 
details to him ſome trifling affair, and begs his 


A ico made a pound Athens, 
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advice in it. If his miſtreſs lyes in a raging 
fever, he will go and ſup with her. He deſires 
a man to”be bound for him who has but juſt 
been caſt as ſecurity for another. If he is ſub- 
pœnaed in a cauſe, he comes with his depoſi- 
tions when the whole trial is over. At a wed- 
ding he will fatirize the fair ſex, and extol ce- 
libacy. He meets a man quite ſpent with a long 
journey, yet inſiſts upon his taking a walk with 
him. As ſoon as a thing is ſold, he finds out 
a chapman that would have given double the 
price. He has been known to ſtart up in the 
midſt of a company, and tell them a long ſtory 
of what every one has ſeen or heard. He will 
thruſt himſelf into another man's affairs, nor 
muſt he be repulſed, there is no getting rid of 
him but by a compliance. When any one is 
to offer a ſacrifice, he goes without any invita- 
tion to partake of the entertainment . If 
any maſter corrects his ſervant before him, Ay, 
faid he, I beat a raſcal of mine, and in revenge, 
forſooth, the puppy went and hanged himſelf, 
When he is choſen umpire by two perſons in 
any conteſt, he raiſes new difficulties, and, puz- 
zling the cauſe, leaves them to adjuſt matters 
by themſelves, When at an entertainment, who 
muſt he needs ſingle out to take a dance with 7, 
but ſome grave perſon, and who, perhaps, has 
neither ate nor drank. 


* The Greeks on a day of facrifice either entertained 
their friends at home, or ſent them ſome part of the ſacrifice. 


+ The Greeks uſed not to dance till the repaſt was over, 
and tables taken away. 
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XIII. THE BUSYBODY. 


His character is over officiouſneſs, or, an 
« jmpertinent forwardneſs to ſhow good will 
e to Others.“ He will offer to undertake another 
man's buſineſs, though he knows not ſo much 
as how to go about it. He makes a long ha- 
rangue to evince the reaſonableneſs of a thing 
which was palpable to every one. At an en- 
tertainment his ſervant muſt fill more wine 
than his gueſts care for. If there is a miſun - 


derſtanding between two people, he works it 


up, by his bungling mediation, to an open 
quarrel. He offers to ſnow a ſtranger the way 
to a place, though he is not acquainted with 
one ſtep of it himſelf, and leads him on till 
neither of them know where they are. He goes 
to his general, and eagerly aſks when they ſhall 
come to blows, and what commands he ſhall 
have for him two or three days hence ? Upon 
his father's return, he whiſpers him, that his 
mother is gone to bed, and he believes is in her 
firſt nap. If a phyſician prohibits wine to a 
patient, this fellow will be adviſing him to take 
a little, and try whether it will do him any 
hurt or not; that he is ſure it will not. If 
a woman of any note dies, he has an epitaph 
for her before he is buried, in which, after an 
enumeration of the names of her huſband, 
father, mother, and all the other relations he 
can think of, he adds, they were all perſons of 
eminent virtue. When he appears as a witneſs 


, 
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in any cauſe, he.is not a little proud of it, and 
turning about to the people, tells them, he 
would have them to know this is not the firſt 
time he has been upon his oath. 


XIV. THE ABSENT MAN. 


Abennen of mind is * a certain inattention 
% to every thing ſaid or done.“ This ſhittle- 
brained creature, after caſting up a ſum, ſhall 
aſk one who fits by him what is the total ? If 
he has a ſuit depending, the very-day that it 
comes on it is quite out of his mind, and he 
goes into the country. He will drop aſleeß in 
a crowded theatre, and ſo remains till the clut- 
ter of the audience, ſtriving who fhall be firſt * 
out, awakens him. After glutting himſelf, 
being crop-fick, he riſes at midnight, and walks 
abroad for digeſtion, when the dogs fall foul 
of him. If he has laid up any curious preſent, 
the queſtion on the very next day is, where 
ſuch a thing can be? he does not know where 
to find it. An intimate acquaintance is dead, 
and he is invited to the funeral; there he, in- 
deed, puts on a grave face, and weeps as well 
as the beſt; but forgetting what he is about, 
fays, © It happened very luckily.” If he is to 
receive money, he goes out to call ſome wit- 
neſſes *; and in the depth of winter ſtorms at 
his ſervant for not buying cucumbers. He 
makes his ſons perform their exereiſes before 


The Greeks uſed to bring witneſſes when they paid 
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him, but without minding what they are doing, 
till the poor ſtriplings are quite ſpent. When 
he is boiling lentils, forgetting that he has ſea- 
foned them twice before, in goes another hand- 
ful of falt, till he has ſeaſoned them up to brine. 
When the whole country is flooded, he will look 
up, and ſay, Methinks a moderate ſhower is 
very refreſhing,” If aſked how many were 
carried through the Sacred Gate laſt week “, his 
head runs upon ſomething elſe, Ay,” ſays he, 
*« if you and I had but half ſo many?” 


XV. BRUTALITY. . 


1 is © a certain vicious and in- 
* ſolent rudeneſs.” Aſk one of this ſavage 
temper about an acquaintance, he anſwers you, 
IJ am not his keeper.” Your bows are loſt 
on him; he toſſes his head another way. If 
you defire to know the price of any thing he 
has to ſell, he ſurlily aſæs, Well, what fault 
can your great ſagacity ſee in it ?? If he ſees 
a man making an oblation, and imploring the 
gods to proſper his undertakings, he tells him 
with a ſneer, By my faith, you do not give 
© ſomething for nothing.” If you accidental - 
ly tread but upon his foot, or are puſhed againſt 
him, it is an unpardonable offence, After 
roughly denying a friend who defired to bor- 
row ſome money of him, if he is prevailed up- 
on, he throws it dowu, Well, here it is,” ſays 


To be interred out of the city, according to the law 
of Solon, 
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he, but I ſuppoſe I may ſay, Farewell intereſt 


and principal.” If he ſtumbles againſt a ſtone 


in the ſtreet, the word is, Damn that curſed 


* ſtone, and he who laid it.“ If on an appoint- 


ment the party fails but one minute, he goes 


away, though the matter be very intereſting to 


them both. The brute will neither fing, re- 


peat, nor dance, at a feaſt“. His favageneſs 


extends even to religion; prayers and ſacrifices 


- 


he leaves to others; he is as impious to the 
gods as he is inhuman to his fellow- creatures. 


XVI. SUPERSTITION, 


| nn is * a certain weakneſs and 


terror of mind, proceeding from unworthy 


© notions of the' Deity.” The ſuperſtitious 
man, having waſhed his hands, and purified 
himſelf with holy water, walks with a bay leaf 
in his mouth, and wonld not for the world let 
it drop till ſun-ſet. If a weazel croſſes the way, 
he will not ſtir a foot till ſome body elſe has 
gone before him, or he has thrown three ſtones, 
which knock the unlucky omen on the head. 
If he ſees a ſnake in his houſe, wherever it is 
there an altar muſt be built. If he meets with 
a conſecrated pillar in a croſs road, he alights, 


falls on his knees, pours a deal of oil upom it, 


and performs his devotions. If a hole be gnaw- 


ed in one of his ſacks, he hies away to the ſooth- 
ſayer to know how he muſt proceed under ſuch 


The Greeks repeated ſome fine paſſages of their pocts, 
and danced, after the entertainment was over, 45 
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a preſage; and if the ſoothſayer honeſtly tells 
him he muſt get his ſack mended, that does not 
quiet him, there is ſomething ſupernatural in - 
the caſe, and will never uſe the ſack again as. 
long as he lives. He is perpetually purifying 
his houſe with religious ceremonies, and will 
never tread upon a grave; he flies from a fu- 
neral, and never goes where there is a big-bel- 
lied woman. If he has dreamed ſomething 
out of the way, all the augurs, wizards, and 
aſtrologers, in the country muſt hear of it, till 
he has found out what Deity injected this 
alarming viſion. . Every month he punctually 
attends the prieſts of Orpheus, to be inſtructed 
in their myſteries; his wife, without very ex- 
traordinary buſineſs, muſt accompany him, but 
at leaſt his children and an old nurſe or two. 
His wiſe head muſt be waſhed at every foun- 
tain he goes by; ſometimes he hires a ſet of 
prieſteſſes “ to purify him all over with little 
dogs or ſquills, If he chances to ſee a lunatic, 
or an unhappy creature in a fit of the falling 
ſickneſs, he has recourſe to a particular manner 
of ſpitting, as a ſure preſervative againſt the 
ſuppoſed infection, | 


XVII. DISCONTENT. 


| HE perſon thus affected is ever complain- 
ing, and without reaſon, When one of his 
neighbours ſends him a plate of any thing, 


* They did it by carrying a ſquill or a little dog round 
about the perſon, — | 
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however nice and coſtly, What,“ ſays he, 1 
* am not good enough to eat at your maſter's 
* table.“ At the very time his miſtreſs is ca- 
reſſing him with all the ſincereſt endearments, 
„% Who knows, ſays he gruffly, if all this 
„ comes from your heart?” In a drought he 
grumbles for want of rain; and, when the 
thowers come, then the complaint i is, © This 
* ſhould have come ſooner.” If he happens 
to find a purſe of money, Well, ſome folks 
* find treaſure, nothing bat ſome pitiful trifle 
* or other ever comes in my way.” After 
beating down the price of a flave, and in a 
manner teaſing the owner out of him, *I am 
.** ſurely bit, it comes too cheap to be good for 
* much.” When he is complimented on the 
birth of a ſon, he anſwers, Do not peſter me 
„% with your ſpeeches ; I am poorer by half to- 
% day than I was: yeſterd w » Though he has 
gained his ſuit and all coſts, he complains that 
His counſel omitted ſeveral weighty points. If 
upon any misfortune his friends have gene- 
rouſly made a collection for him, and deſire 
him to cheer up and have a good heart; It 
* cannot be,” ſays he, I ſuppoſe every far- 
thing of this muſt be returned ſome way or 


te other, beſides the Plague of a eue ob- 
* ligation.” 


XVIII. e en 


1 is © an opinion that all the 
© Rent have a deſign upon us,” The ſuſpi- 
3 
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cious man ſends his ſervant-to market to buy 
in proviſions; another is underhand fent away 
to inquire exactly what every thing coſts. If 
he goes abroad. with money, he tells it over 
every quarter of a mile. In bed with his wife 
he aſks her if the cheſts are locked, and the 
houſe ſecured ? and though ſhe aſſures him ſhe 
did every thing herſelf, up he gets, ſtrikes a 
light, and, after a narrow inſpection into every 
thing, can ſcarce cloſe his eyes. When he goes 
a-money hunting, he takes witneſſes along with 
him, leſt the perſon ſhould one day or other 
deny the debt. If his clothes are to be ſcoured, 
the point with him is not about the beſt work- 
man, but the beſt ſecurity that they ſhall be re- 
turned. If any one would borrow an earthen 
cup of him, he generally refuſes, or if by a 
wonder he lets it go out of his houſe, he is 

erpetually dunning to have it home again. 
His footman muſt walk before him, leſt he 
ſhould give him the flip. If any cuſtomer bids 
him ſet down what they have bought, he infiſts 
to be paid on the nail, for he neither can nor 
will run up and down after his money. 


XIX. THE SLOVEN., 


„eee is © an offenſive neglect of 

«© aman's perſon.” The Sloven will come in- 

to company when he is covered all over with 

ſcurff, and tells you for an excuſe, that this 

diſtemper is hereditary in his family; but his 

dirty hands and long nails are owing to his 
Vo“. II, R 


2 
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own ſloth. He is as hairy as a goat, nor is he 
at any care to conceal it. His teeth and breath 


are perfectly well ſuited to one another, the one 


as black as the other offenſive. He lays about 
him at table, and ſpeaks with his mouth full, 
and his neighbours are ſure to have ſomething 


of his; the loathſome wretch belches in the 


cup as he is drinking. At the bath he is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by the hogo of his naſty oil, and 


will come into genteel company with clothes all 


over ſpots. If he goes with his mother to the 
augurs “, what is uppermoſt comes out. At 
his oblations he will let the diſh drop, and then 
falls a-laughing. At a concert he will clap, 
hum over the air, or curſe the muficians, bawl- 


Ing out to them, whether they will never 


* have done?” At an entertainment he ſpits 


niture, 


at random, without regard to ſervants or fur- 


1: 


XX, 4 TROUBLESOME FELLOW. 


A TRrROUBLESOME FELLOW is © one whoſe 


„ converſation is diſguſting without being pre- 


judicial.“ He wakes an acquaintance out of 
a neceſſary ſleep only to plague him with ſome 


impertinent ſtory. If a man is juſt going a-ſhip- 


board, he urges him to take a turn, that th 

may have a farewell chat. He ſnatches a child 
from its nurſe, feeds, dandles it, and falls a · liſp- 
ing nonſenſe to it. He tells you, at dinner, 


* The Greeks were then, eſpecially, very cateful of their 


words. 
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that he took phyſic yeſterday, and that it ſcour- 
ed him rarely. In a full company, ſays he, 
Pray, mother, on what day was you brought 
% to bed of me?” After this important quel\- 
tion he lets them know that he has a large re- 
ſervoir for rain-water by him; that there is not 
a ſingle pot-herb wanting in his garden; and 
that he keeps a plentiful table for all comers 
and goers of any faſhion. He has, beſides, ſome 
pleaſant indigent fellow * to tickle his own va- 
nity, and divert his gueſts, 


XXI. VAIN-GLORY. 


Nins is © a frivolous affectation of 
% honour and diſtinction.“ The vain man 
never fits eaſy, unleſs at or near the upper end 
of the table. He carries his fon to Delphos+, 
where, having cut off his hair, he makes an 
offering of it with great ſolemnity. He muſt 
have a black among his domeſtics. His pay- 
ments are all made in new-coined money. 
Having facrificed an ox, he drefles up the head 
with gaudy ribbons, and fixes it over his door, 
that his liberal diſpoſition may be a town-talk. 
After a morning ſolemn cavalcade, he ſends 
all his equipage home but his robe of ſtate, in 
that he ſtruts about all the day after. If his 
dog dies, there muſt be a formal funeral, with 


* A paraſite, kept by ſome Grecians , 

+ The Greeks uſed to dedicate their children privately 
among ſome relations, but the vain-glorious man does it in 
fight of a multitude, | | 

| R 2 
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a little monument and inſcription, He was of 
the Malta * breed. He conſecrates a braſs ring 
to Æſculapius, often decorating it with garlands 
of all forts of the moſt fightly flowers. Not a 
day paſſes without perfuming himſelf with the 


moſt delicious eſſences. He affects the moſt 


ſplendid employments, and then dazzles with 
his magnificence the eyes of the people. When 
he is to make a report of his — havi 
dreſſed himſelf in a white robe and a wreath ot 
flowers, he harangues to this purpoſe: O 
% Athenians, my magiſtracy has been totally 
« employed to the public good. I haye fſacri- 
1% ficed whole hecatombs to the gods; there- 
* fore you have allimaginable grounds to ex- 
«© pet great proſperity and glory.” After 
which he goes home exulting, and embracing * 
his wife, tells her, that no man ever came off 
with ſuch univerſal applauſe. | 
3 | | 2+] 
XXII. THE NIGGARD- 


A N1GGARDLY temper is a baſe ſneak. 
ing valueof money beyond reputation.” The 
Niggard, when he wins the prize of Tragedy, 
all he offers to Bacchus is the rind of trees 
twiſted into a garland. At a meeting of his 
fellow-citizens for a charitable 449 6+ Fay he 
either riſes up and is ſilent , or ſhuffles out, 


* This ifland had a kind of little dogs much in re- 
queſt. 

+ They who were for giving roſe up and made their 
offer; they who would not were filent, 
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under pretence that he is always ſick in a crowd. 
When he marries his daughter, he indeed ſa- 
crifices according to cuſtom ; but ſells all the 
fleſh of the victim beſides the prieſt's portion *. 

If he hires fellows to ſerve at the wedding, his 
bargain is, that they ſhall find theraſelves. If 
he is maſter of a ſhip, he lets out his on cabin 
and pigs in among the -feamen. He is not 
aſhamed to ſtalk home from market with a 
joint of meat, and a great bundle of herbs, un- 
der his robe. While his robe is ſcouring, he 
is forced to keep houſe in cuerpo. He turns 
the deaf ear to any poor friend fallen into mil- 
fortunes ; but if he has firſt fight of him, the 
bard-hearted villain is ſure to avoid him. His 
wife muſt do without a conſtant maid, but 
bargains with one to attend her on a formal 
viſit, He himſelf waſhes the houſe, makes the 
bed; and when he is for making a figure, in- 
ſtead of a new gown, he turns his old one, 
and then the occaſion muſt be very important. 


XXIII. os TEN TATION. 


eee is © a vain humour of 
*« valuing ourſelves beyond reality.” The oſ- 
tentatious man ſtanding upon the public quay, 
amidſt a reſort of foreigners, who are not ac- 
quainted with him, expreſſes an uneaſineſs for 
his effects at ſea, and wonders he has no news 
of his ſhips, He talks of large ſums of money 


* Legs and entrails, 
| R 3 
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out at uſe; and expatiates on a multiplicity of 
pecuniary projects. If he picks up a ſtranger 
upon the road, his firft romance is, that he 
ſerved under Alexander the Great, and that 
they had hot ſervice; but that it afforded ſpe · 
cial plunder, of which he took care not to go 
without his ſhare. © Your European work- 
„men, ſays he, very gravely, are not fit to 
% hold a candle to the Afiatics.” He ſhows a 
furpriſe that his fellow-foldier Antipater, by 
the laſt letter he received from him, is returned 
to Macedonia. He aſſures you, that though 
the magiſt rates of Athens had complimented 
Him with an exemption from cuſtoms, he decli- 
ned the privilege, as a detriment to the ſtate» 
revenue, and a kind of ſuperiority which his 
fellow - citizens might not well digeſt. He often 
talks of his largeſs to the people in a dearth of 
proviſions, both which are alike imaginary; 
and to make the ſtory the more circumſtantial, 
the corn then diſtributed did not coſt him leſs 
than five talents ; but immediately after, con- 
ſidering that ſix hundred fiftitious perſons par- 
took of it, he finds the ſum was ten talents 
original coſt, excluſive of freight and other 
expenſes: At a fair he has all the fineſt horſes 
rode before him, and then ſuperciliouſly turns 
his back upon the jockeys. He rambles from 
ſhop to ſhop, as if he would buy ſome very rich 
clothes, and makes a din with his ſervant “ 
for coming abroad without gold about him. 


Among the Ancients the ſervants earried the money. 
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Though he rents his houſe, he ſhall confidently 
tell a ſtranger that it is of his father's build- 
mg, with ſome additions and embelliſhments 
of his own; but that he is ſtill ſtraitened for 
entertaining company, and has fome thoughts 


of parting with it, 41 


Pu: is a contempt of others ſhown in 
« thedeportment.” If you meet a proud man, 
though walking vacantly for his amuſement, 
and would talk with him of a matter of great 
concern, you muſt come after ſupper. If he 
does a man a kindneſs, he will avoid receiving 
his acknowledgments till they meet in a full 
aſſembly. He will never make the firſt advance 
in any affair, It is not a ſingle attendance 
which will diſpatch a tradeſman with him, he 
muſt dangle after him, atleaſt, a fortnight. In 
the ſtreets he never looks about him, or knows 
any one he meets. When he gives an enter- 
tainment, his gueſts muſt be fomebody ; if he 
vouchſafes to fit down with them, he uſually 
orders the ſervants to take care the company 
want nothing. He always ſends notice of an 

viſit he intends. When he is cating or drei- 
fing, no one is admitted into his preſence. He 
is above minding his own buſineſs, that fatigue 
is the province of a ſervant. He never relaxes 
himſelf in his moſt familiar letters. The ordi- 
nary phraſe of, You will oblige me if you 
do this,” never drops from his pen; but 
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theſe, I expect that this be done, and exact - 
* ly as I have ordered it; I inſiſt my orders 
* be immediately complied with;” are the ſoft- 
eſt touches of his ſuperb phrafeology. 
| XXV. COWARDICE, | | | 

2 AR Dick is “ a timorous and abject 
1% ſtate of mind.” The Coward on ſhipboard 
transforms a promontory into à pirate; and 
at every rock he ſees, cries, ** Bleſs me!] there 
is ſomeveſlel caſt away!” The ſhip no ſoon- 
er begins to have a motion, but he aſks the 
maſter in a fright, ** If he is ſure all aboard 
«< are initiated“? If he fees the pilot going to 
tack about, he turns pale, and aſks him, whe- 
ther any danger is in fight ? He tells the perſon 
who fits next him a diſmal ſtory of a horrible 
dream he had laſt night, when, all in an agony, 
he ſtrips himſelf, that he may be ready to ſwine 
for his life, or begs of the maſter to ſet him 
aſhore any where. If he is obliged to ſerve in 
the army, he is ſeized with a panic fear at the 
fight of a few buſhes, and calling his fellow- 
ſoldiers about him, points to the place, and tells 
them, his eyes are not good enough to diſtin- 
guiſh at that diſtance whether they are friends 
or foes. If he ſees the armies engaged, and 
men begin to drop on both ſides, he tells his 
comrades, that in the hurry of preparation this 


The Ancients never failed with any of known impiety | 

without previouſly initiating them into the myſteries of 

ſome deity, to procure his protection in the voyage. ; 
A | 22 


—— 
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morning he forgot his ſword; and then ſcours 
off to his tent to fetch it. There he ſends out 
his boy to ſee how it goes in the field, and, in 
the mean time, hides his ſword under his pillow, 
nor wants to find it till the action is over. If, 
in the mean time, any wounded man is brought, 
he runs to meet him, cheers him up, dreſſes his 
wounds, keeps away the flies from them, and 
is as buſy as can be, for a pretence to avoid the 
fray. While he is thus taken up with his patient, 
trumpets, perhaps, ſound a freſ charge: What 
a confounded din is there? cries he ! poor ſoul, 
there is no getting a minute's reft for their 
damned bellowing. He is not ſo careful of his 
patient as to forget to beſmear himſelf with 
blood, and makes his fellow-ſoldiers believe that 
he had a tough bout to bring off one of his 
friends; whom he is taking care of in his tent. 


XXVI. AN OLIGARCEHIS T. 


Ax OLIGARCHIST “ affefts ſovereignty 
% without any regard to profit.” At an elec- 
tion of a coadjutor to the chief director of 
public ſhows and triumphs he puts up for it. 
Of all the generous verſes in Homer there is 
none he reliſhes ſo much as that deſpotic ſen- 
tence, | 2 


Our &yaldv. Torupoipavi eg xoipaye; too, 


A multitude of rulers ever ſhun ; 
Happy the city that is ruled by one! 


His common way of talking is, Let us hold a 
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« particular aſſembly and determine on the 
« ſtate of affairs; theſe are without the verge 
« ofthe commonal the adminiſtration ſhould 
not be proſtirute „ If he imagines any one 
has affronted him, he declares the fame city can- 
not hold them both. When he appears in pub- 
lic, his dreſs is rich, his beard is trimmed, a 
his nails cloſe pared; thus ſtrutting about, he 
inſinuates to his friends, that unleſs things are 
ſpeedily brought into another channel, he has 
thoughts of retiring from public buſineſs. Then 
he adds, beſides the noiſe and buſtle of the 
ople in courts of juſtice, is it not paſt all bear- 
ing that at a public aſſembly an old-faſhioned 


creature ſhall fit on the ſame bench with me, 


only becauſe, forſooth, he is my fellow-citizen,? 
The popular orators are his mortal averſion, 
and his heart rankles at the fight of a plebeian 
of diſtinguiſhed merit. He does not ſpare even 
Theſeus himſelf, who, he ſays, was wretchedly 
out in his politics i in firſt eſtabliſhing this diſ- 
8 equality among the people of Athens. 

heſe are the uſual topics upon which this reſt- 
leſs incendiary is perpetually enlarging amon 
ſtrangers, and by which he ſtimulates thoſe ' of 
his own x action. 


XXVII. OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS, acquired 
too late. | 


I His 8 * is for being dexterous in ex- 
erciſes in his old age.” After ſquandering 
away his Oo youth, he reads the Poets at 
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ſixty, and applies himſelf to ſtudy ſeiences in 
the decline of his faculties. 'To ſhow his profi- 
ciency, he repeats paſſages at entertainments *, 
but the dotard unluckily forgets whereabouts 
he was. His own ſon inſtructs him in the uſe 
of his arms, and all the military motions and 
attitudes. He will get upon a mettleſome horſe, 
and; to ſhow his {kill in riding, ſets the beaſt a- 

rancing and curvetting till he loſes his feat and 
is laid in the mire, or carried home with broken 
bones. You often ſee the old fool darting at 
a ſtatue, or ſhooting at a mark with his foot- 
boy; however, out of an impertinence natural 
to a ſuperannuated ſcholar, he pretends to in- 
ſtruct his maſters at the fame time he is learn- 
ing of them. He is for giving ſpecimens of his 
{kill and agility in the public bath, where he 
diverts the ſpectators with a thouſand languid 
efforts and lumpiſh geſticulations. 


XXVIII. SLANDER.» 


88 conſiſts © in expreſſions injurious 
* to the character of another.” The Detrac- 
tor, being aſked who ſuch a new man is ? traces 
his whole pedigree for you: His father's 
* firſt name was Soſia , though in the army 
© he was pleaſed to take upon him that of 
«+ Soſiſtratus, andafterwards, Go p knows how, 
* came to be made a freeman of Athens. His 


. Greeks uſed to ſing or recite verſes at their 
5 


i A name appropriated to ſlaves among the Greeks. 
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% mother was a Thracian ſervant-maid, and, 
* you know,” continues he, with a malicious 
ſmile, the Thracians are all of noble blood; 
*« ſo nobly deſcended, is it not ſtrange he ſhould 
4 be ſuch a worthleſs fellow?“ Then, as a ſe- 
cond fling at his mother, © ſhe was one of thoſe 
% venerable matrons that keep houſes * for 
* the accommodation of both ſexes.” If he 
hears one who is abſent ſpoken ill of, Right,” 
ſays he, I could never endure that fellow 
« he is a moſt abominable wretch. Eye him 
« well; Rogue ſhows itſelf in his countenance. 
% The narrow-ſouled dog allows his wife three 
1 halfpence for a dinner. She muſt take up 
* with a cold bath in the midſt of December.“ 
If he with whom he ſided chances to leave the 
company, he takes him to pieces after the ſame 
virulent manner. In ſhort, conſanguinity or 
gratitude does not check his career, nor is 
the grave a ſheiter from his defamations, 


They kept bawdyhouſes on the highways. 
3 i 
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Upon his Admiſſion into the 


FRENCH ACADEMY, 


* 


Jun the xzxth, 1693. 


PREFACE. 


Tuosx gentlemen, who, being aſked their 


opinion of my Speech to the French Academy, 
when I had the honour to be admitted one 
of their ſociety, fuperciliouſly anſwered, Thar 
J had drawn Characters, thinking thereby to 
diſparage it, did, in effect, give the moſt ad- 
vantageous idea of it that I myſelf could have 
deſired : for the Public having approved that 
way of writing, whereto I have applied myſelf 


for ſome years, ſuch an anſwer was prepoſſeſ- 


ſing it in my favour. The only queſtion was, 
whether characteriſing was not foreign to ſuch 
a ſpeech ? And this queſtion vaniſhes when the 
reader is informed, that it is an eſtabliſhed cu- 
ftom for the admittance-ſpeech of a new Aca- 


demician to. confiſt of culogiums on the King, 


Cardinal Richlieu, Chancellor Seguier, the per- 
ſon whom he ſucceeds, and the French Aca- 
demy. Of theſe five eulogiums, four are per- 
ſonal; now, let me deſire my cenfurers that 
they would ſtate the difference between perſonal 


eulogiums and panegyrical characters, in ſo 


diſtinct and ſtriking a manner, that I may be 
. ſenſible of it, and own my fault. Then, ſhould 
I, in any other future harangue, relapſe into 


painting, their criticiſm may be attended to, 


and, perhaps, I may be condemned: I ſay, 
perhaps; fince characters, or, at leaſt, the ima- 
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ges of things and perſons are unavoidable in a 
peech, every writer being a painter, and every 
excellent writer an excellent painter. 

I confeſs I added to theſe portraits, which 
were cuſtomary, the praiſes of each of thoſe 
ülluſtrious men who compoſe the French Aca- 

demy ; and my critics ought to pardon me for 
it, if they conſider that, as much to ſpare their 
modeſty as to avoid characters, I omitted their 
perſons, and only ſpoke of their works, upon 
which I made critical encomiums, more or leſs 
extenſive, according as the ſubjects on which 
they wrote ſeemed to require. But, ſay ſome, 
Fpraiſed Academicians ſtill living and preſent. 
It is true, but I praiſed them all: what fingle 
individual would complain? The proceeding, 
they add; is altogether new, and unprecedent- 
ed. I allow it; I own I ſtruck out of the com- 
mon road, and abſtained from common. places, 
and proverbial phraſes, and obfolete decora- 
tions, of an infinite number of ſpeeches on the 
like occaſion. Was it then ſa difficult for me 
to introduce Rome and Athens, the Lyceum, 
and the Porch, into the eulogium of that learn - 
ed body? To be at the ſummit of one's withes 
* by being an Academician: to proteſt that the 
& day on which we firſt enjoy fo exquiſite a 
« happineſs is the moſt glorious day of one's 
* whole life: to doubt whether the honour we 
© have juſt now received is a reality, or only 
« a dream: to hug one's ſelf with the plea- 
« ſure of drinking, for the future, at the foun- 
© tain head, the pureſt ſtreams of French 
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tt eloquence : not to have accepted, not to 
have deſired, ſuch a place, for any other rea- 
„ ſon, but to improve by the talents of ſo 
* many perſons of ſuch enlightened under- 
„ ſtandings : to promiſe that, however unwor- 
*« thy of the honour of their choice, he will 
« do his utmoſt to make himſelf, in ſome ſort, 
« worthy of it.” Are theſe, and a hundred 
ſuch compliments ſo refined, or fo little known, 
that L.could not have hit on them, adopted 
them, and gained applauſe by them ? 

If, theretore, I was of opinion, that whatever 
Envy or Malice may report of the French Aca- 
demy, whatever they may ſay of its golden 
age and declenſion, it has never, ſince its eſta - 
bliſhment, been able to boaſt of ſo great a num- 
ber of gentlemen, eminent for all literary ac- 
quiſitions and improvements of all branches of 
learning, as its preſent members: if, I fay, I 
alſo could not expect that this Society will ever 
hereafter make a more honourable figure, or 
be drawn in a more favourable light ; and if, 
accordingly, I laid hold of the opportunity, 
have I done any thing which ought to expoſe 
me to the leaſt reproach ? Cicero could, with 
impunity, praiſe Brutus, Ceſar, Pompey, Mar- 
cellus, who were living, who were preſent : he 
praiſed them ſeveral times, he praiſed them, and 
them only, in the fenate-houſe, oftentimes to 
the face of their enemies, always before an aſ- 
ſembly jealous of their merit, and to whom the 
pompous diſplay of the virtues of great men 
might excite other jcalouſics and alarms than 

. 83 
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can be ſuppoſable in the French Academy. Now 


I praiſed. the Academicians, and praiſed thera 
all; yet have been cenſured : how ſhould I 


then have been handled if I bad preſumed to 


find fault? 

© T am come from hearing,” ſays Theobald, 
*. a long-winded piece of ſtuff, which made 
« me yawn twenty times, and tired me beyond 
4 all bearing.” This is what he faid ; and you 


mall hear how he and ſome few others, who 


pin their faith on his ſleeve, proceeded. They 
fet out for Verſailles the very next day after 
the Speech; there, going from houſe to houſe, 
they told every body they ſaw, that the night 
before I had been drawling out a harangue, 
Which had neither ſtyle nor common ſenſe in 
it; but ſtuffed with extravagancies and down - 
right ſatire. On their return to Paris, they 


diſperſed themſelves in ſeveral parts of the 
Town, where they ſpit ſo much venom againſt 


me. gave themſelves ſuch a looſe in defaming 
this Speech, as well in company as in letters to- 
their country friends; and were fo ſucceſsful 
in decrying this unfortunate aſſemblage of 
words among thoſe who did not hear it; that 
they taok upon them to inſinuate to the Pub- 
lic, either that the Characters done by the 
fame. hand were good for nothing, or that, if 
good for any thing, I was not the author of 
them, but furnifhed with what was moſt tole- 
Table by a worthleſs woman of my acquaint- 
ance. They likewiſe averred, that I was not 
capable of writing any thing of length or con- 
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nexion, not fo much as a Preface; fo impr di- 
cable did they think it, even for one who has 
got a habit of thinking, and writing what he 
thinks, to have the art of linking his thoughts 
together, and making tranſitions. 

Nor was this all; contrary to the laws of the 
French Academy, which forbids Academicians 
to write, or cauſe to be written, againſt any of 
the fraternity, they hounded out upon me two 
authors, affociated in one Gazette ®; theſe they 
inſtigated not to publiſh againſt me a delicate 
and ingenious fatire, a work too much beneath 
either of thoſe gentlemen, eaſy to manage, and 
of which an ordinary genius is capable; but to 
pelt me with thoſe groſs and perſonal invec - 


tives, ſo difficult to meet with, ſo painful to 


pronounce or write, eſpecially to ſuch who, 
I am willing to believe, have remains of 
modeſty, fome value for their reputation. 

And, indeed, I make no doubt but the pub- 
lic is, by this time, ſtunned and fatigued with 
hearing, for fo many years paſt, a couple of 
old ravens croaking at any whoſe ſportive 
flight and nimble wing have raiſed them to- 
ſome glory by their writings. Theſe lugubri- 
ous birds feem, by their continual vocifera- 
tions, to impute to them that univerſal diſe · 
ſteem which necefſfarily riſes againſt whatever 
they themſelves print and publiſh ; as if others 
were the cauſe of their want of ſtrength and 
breath, or were reſponſible for the lumpiſhneſs 
of their compoſitions. If there happens to be 

* Merc, Gallant. 
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printed a ſhort-lived moral treatiſe, too ftupid 

to excite even their jealouſy, they praiſe it wil- 
lingly, or yet more willingly ſay nothing of it : 
but if it be ſuch that the World talk of it, they 
point all their batteries againſt it; proſe, verſe, 
nothing eſcapes their cenſure; every thing be- 
comes a prey to that implacable hatred which 
they have conceived againſt thoſe whoſe correct 
pieces, whoſe wit and ſolidity, bids fair for the 
public approbation. There is no knowing what 
fort of morality will entirely pleaſe theſe gen- 
tlemen; we muſt even reſtore them that of 
La Serre or Deſmarets; or it is ten to one if they 
will not ſay, there is nothing like the Chriſtian 
Inſtructor and the Holy Court. There is a new 
fatire* publiſhed againſt vice in general, and 

which, in a nervous ſtrain, and with a pen of 
ſteel, aims its ſtrokes againſt avarice, gaming, 
chicanery, effeminacy, ſobriety, and hypocriſy, 
wherein no body is either named or delineated, 
where no woman of virtue either can or ought 
to think herſelf pointed at. A Bourdaloue in 
the pulpit never drew more lively or more in- 
nocent portraits of guilt ; no matter for that, 
it is a flander, all contumely. This has been 
for ſome time their cry, and all their cavil 
againſt books of morality, which are in any 
vogue : they take every thing literally, they read 
them as hiſtory, without any allowance for 
poctry and figure; and, accordingly, condemn 
them: they cull out ſome weak places in them, 


MN. Boileav's tenth fatire, 
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1 2nd ſo there are in Homer, Pindar, Virgil, 
2 Horace : indeed, where are there not ? except, 
3 Hoon in their own. quinteflentiated writings. 
2; Bernino has not worked the marble, nor ex- 
. preſſed all figures with equal nature and beauty, 
h even in his leaſt happy pieces certain maſterly 
+ ſtrokes are eaſily obſerved, though in company \ 
Q with others which are leſs ſo. that ſhow incon- | 


| trovertibly the excellency of the artiſt, If it 

| be an horſe, the mane is turned with a bold | 
hand, it flutters, and ſeems to be the ſport of 1h 
the wind; the eye is fiery, the noſtrils breathe ' 
flame and life, and a maſter's chifſel is ſeen , 
again in a thouſand places; it is not in his co- 

piers or emulators to reach his faults by their 
maſterpieces; it is plain it is the error of an 
able man, an overſight of a Praxiteles. 
But who are theſe tender and ſcrupulous 
fouls who. cannot bear to ſee vice declaimed 
againſt, even though without offence to any 
particular perſon, and without naming the vi- 
cious? Are they Carthuſians or hermits? are 
they Jeſuits, thoſe pious and ingenious men? 
are they ſuch as live in cloiſters or abbeys ? no; 
all thel: read ſuch works. in. private, and in 
public at their recreations; they recommend 
the reading of them to their pupils and ſcho- 
lars, they ſearch the ſhops for them, they al- 
low them a place in their libraries. Were not 
they the firſt who diſcovered the plan and eco- 
nomy of the Book of Characters? did they not 
obſerve, that of the ſixteen chapters which com- 


poſe it, fifteen are ſueceſſively and totally em- 
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ployed i in Aitekling the fallacy and ridicule of 
the objects of human paſſions, and demoliſhing 
ſuch obſtacles as at firſt weaken and afterwards 
extinguiſh any influential knowledge of Gop: 
and that thoſe chapters are only preparatives | 

to the ſixteenth and laſt, wherein Atheiſm is at- 
tacked,and, rhaps, routed; ; wherein the proofs 
of a Gop, loch, at leaſt, as weak man is capable 
of digeſting, are produced; wherein the provi- 
dence of Gop is defended againſt the inſult 
of Libertines? Who then are they that decry 
ſo ſerious and ſo uſeful a work with theſe con- 
tinual eructations, It is all ſlander, all con- 
«'tumely ?” Named they ſhall be, they are 
poets; bur what poets? ſurely the authors of . 
ſacred hymns, or tranſlators of pſalms; the Go- 
deaux or the Corneilles? no; they are no other 
than ſtanza-makers, or compoſers of whining 
amorous elegies, beaux eſprits, who turn a Son- 
net upon a Miſtreſs's 4b/ence or her Return, who 
make an Epigram upon a fine Neck, or a Ma- 
drigal upon Enjoyment. Theſe are they whoſe 
ſqueamiſh conſcience cannot bear that (how- 
ever cautious I am in ſparing particular per- 
ſons) I ſhould endeavour in my Book of Cha- 
rafters to explode, if poſſible, all vices both of 
the heart and the head, to render mankind ra- 
tional, and put them in a way to become Chri- 
ſtian. Such are the Theobalds, or, at leaſt, their 
underſtrappers. : 

They have gone yet larther ; for varniſhing 
over their vexation at their ſcanty portion of 
praiſe in compariſon of the other Academi- 
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cians, they have preſumed to make dangerous 
applications of that part of my Speech where, 
expoſing myſelf fingly in the cauſe of all men 
of learning againſt their moſt irreconcileable 
enemies, the moneyed men, whom enormous 
opulency, or fortunes made by oblique ways, 
together with the favour of the great men, 
which it neceffarily procures, prompts to a ſu- 
percilious arrogance of that part of my Speech, 
I ſay, where, indeed, I addreſs a ſharp apoſtro- 
phe to all ſuch in general, but which it is by 
no means allowable to transfer from them to 
any fingle man, or any other body of men, 

Thus I am uſed, perhaps, at the inſtigation 
of the Titeobalds, by ſuch who perſuade them- 
ſelves that an author writes ſatire only to amuſe 
them, and not at all to inſtruct them by a ſound 
moral; inſtead of applying the ſtrokes thereof 


to themſelves, and improving the whole to their 


amendment, they make it their buſineſs, if 
poſſible, to pick out which of any of them may 
be conſtrued to be pointed at ; negleCting eve- 
Ty thing which has the appearance of an in- 
ſtructive remark, or a ſerious reflection, tho? 
almoſt the whole Book conſiſts. of ſuch, they 
dwell upon nothing but the Portraits or -Cha- 
racters; and after having explained them their 
own way, upon a preſumption that they have 
found out the original, publiſh to the world 
long liſts, and, as they call them, Keys, but 
which are indeed falſe keys, and as uſeleſs to 


them as they are injurious to the perſons 
whoſe names are therein. deciphered, and eſpe- 
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cially to the writer, who, inſtead of a philoſo- 

pher is made a libeller. | 
I was ſo cautious as to proteſt in my Pre- 
face againſt all ſuch interpretations, which 
fome knowledge of mankind made me foreſee ; 
I even heſitated ſome time whether I ſhould 
make my Book public, and hovered between a 
defire of being uſeful to my country by my 
writings and the fear of furniſhing matter to 
ſome people's malignity. ' But fince I have been 
fo weak to publiſh theſe Characters, what bank 
hall T raiſe againſt this flood of explanations, 
which already has pervaded the Town, and will 
oon reach the Court? Shall I proteſt ſeriouſly, 
and confirm it with horrible oaths, that f am nei - 
ther the author of, nor ſo much as an accom- 
plice in making, thoſe Keys which are ſpread 
abroad; that I never delivered out any of 
them; that my moſt familiar friends know 
very well I always refuſed to let them have any 
ſuch thing ; that perſons of rank and figure at 
Court have deſpaired-of getting the ſecret out 
of me? Would not this be juſt the ſame thing 
as if 1 ſhould fret and plague myſelf in main- 
raining that I am not a villain, a man void of 
ſhame, morals, and conſcience ; in ſhort, ſuch 
a one as the above-mentioned Gazetteers have 

endeavoured to repreſent me to the world? 
But, befide, how could I be the diſtributer 
of theſe ſort of keys, ſince, conſidering what 
| 8 are, I could not poſſfibly forge them my- 
felf ? Different from each other, how could I 
make them all ſerve for the ſame lock, I mean, 
x 0 
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for the underſtanding of my remarks? can 
keys, indicating conrtiers and citizens whom I 
never ſpoke to, nor have any knowledge of, 
come from me, or be diſtributed by my hand ? 
was [I likely to give out thoſe which are forged 
atRomorentin, Mortagne, and Belefinne, which 
are differently applied to the- bailiff's wife, the 
aſſeſſor's wife, the preſident of the election, the 
provoſt of the Marſhalſea, and the provoſts of 
the Collegiate? The names are, indeed, very 
plainly ſet down, but help me never the more 
to know the perſons. If I might be indulged 
a ſpark of vanity, I ſhould imagine that my 
Characters have pretty well exprefied man in 
general, ſince they reſemble ſo many indivi- 
duals, that every one thinks he finds there his 
neighbour, or his countryman, I did, indeed, 
paint from life, but did not always mean Mr 
Such-a-one, or Mrs Such-a-one, in my book 
of Characters. I did not hire myſelf to the 
Public to draw only ſuch portraits as ſhould be 
real and reſembling, for ſo flagitious are the 
exceſſes of ſome, ſa unnatural the freaks of 
others, as to appear beyond all credit, and I 
ſhould be charged with fiction. I was yet more 
on my guard; I took one lineament from this 
perſon, and another from that, and from theſe 
ſeveral lineaments, which may happen to con- 
cur in one aud the ſame perſon, I have drawn 
a probable portrait, ſtudying much leſs to di- 
vert the reader by characterizing, or, as my 
cenſurers ſay, by ſatirizing, than to lay before 


him faults to avoid, and examples to imitate, 
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Methinks, therefore, I ought to be leſs blamed 
than pitied by thoſe who ſhall ſee their names 
in ſuch ſcurrilous liſts, which I diſown, blame, 
and condemn, with the deteſtation they deſerve. 
I dare even expect this juſtice from them, that 
without faſtening upon a moral author, who 
had not the leaſt intention to offend them by 
his Work, they will bunt out the interpreters, 
whoſe villany is inexcuſable. What 1 myſelf 
ſay I ſay, and not what they take upon them 
| to make me ſay. I name the perſons I would 
| name, and always with a view of praiſing their 
virtue, and recommending their merit, I write 
| 


their names in capitals that they may not be 
overlooked, and that ſuch ſhining examples 
p may animate the reader with a proper emula- 
| tion. Had I ſet real names to characters leſs 
obliging, I ſhould have ſaved myſelf the 
trouble of borrowing names from ancient hi- 
ſtory, of making uſe of mitial letters which 
| have nothing but a vague and indefinite ſigni- 
fication, of finding out a thouſand ſhifts and 
ſubterfuges to miſlead thoſe who read me, and 
make them weary of applications. Thus cau- 
tious has been my conduct in compoſing my 

book of Characters. | 
As for the Speech, which ſeemed ſo prolix 
and inſupportable to the leader of the malcon- 
tents, I krow not, indeed, how I came to ſet 
| about thanking the Academy in an oratorical 
| diſcourſe. Some zealous Academicians had, in- 
| deed, chalked out the way for me, but theyare 
| not many; nor has their zeal for the honour 
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and reputation of the Academy had more fol- 
lowers, I might have done like thoſe who, 
being candidates for a place in this Society, 
without having ever written any thing, though 
they were able, declare, with an air of ſuffi · 
ciency, the evening before their reception, 
They have but two words to ſay, which will 
* not take up a moment, though capable of 
« ſpeakinga long time, and to the purpoſe.” 
On the contrary, I judged, that as no artiſt is 
admitted into any company, or can obtain his 
letters of freedom, without producing ſome ſpe- 
cimen, fo, and with much more reaſon, ought 
a man, upon his being made a member of a 
body which only ſupports itſelf by eloquence, 
to make an effort in this kind, which may juſ- 
tify the honour of their choice. I was like- 
wiſe of opinion, that fince profane eloquence 
ſeems no longer to flouriſh at the bar, from 
whence it has been baniſhed through a neceſ- 
ſity of expedition, and ſince it ought no longer 
to be admitted into the pulpit, where it has too 
long wantoned, the only remaining aſylum 
for it was the French Academy! That there was 
nothing more natural, nor more conducive to 
the celebrity of that ſociety, than if, at the ad- 
mittance of any new Academicians, they could 
ſometimes draw the Court and City to their 
aſſemblies, out of curioſity to hear pieces of 
eloquence of a juſt extent, the elaborate per- 
formances of maſters, and of thoſe whoſe cha- 
racteriſtic it is to excel in the art of ſpeaking. 
If I have failed in * aim to deliver an elo- 
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quent difcourſe, I hope, at leaſt, I have diſculpa- 
ted myſelf from the charge of prolixity : be- 
des, if the people of Paris, who were aſſured 
beforehand of its being flat, ſatirical, and ex- 
travagant, have complained that they had been 
impoſed upon by falſe inſinuations; if Marli, 
whither the curioſity of hearing it had ſpread 
itſelf, did not ring with the applauſes given to 
the criticiſm on it; if it could eſcape at Chan- 
tilly, chat fatal rock of inſipid pieces; if the 
French Academy, to whom I appealed as ſu- 
preme judge in theſe fort of performances, 
did, in an extraordinary aſſembly, adopt this of 
mine, cauſed it to be printed by their own book- 
ſeller, and lodged among their archieves ; if it 
was not actually compoſed in an affected, harſh, 
and uneven ſtyle, nor crammed with infipid or 
hyperbolical praifes, fuch as embelliſh the pro- 


logues to operas and dedicatory epiſtles; it 


ought no longer to be a wonder that Theobald 
is carping at it, The time is coming, under 
favour I ſpeak it, when the public approbation 
mall not be the abſolute ſtandard of a work; 
but the great ſeal to its reputation ſhall be the 
diſguſt it gave to a certain ſet of people; their 
yawnings ſhall be ſo many proofs of its excel- 
lence. Will they, now they find this Speech 
has ſucceeded in ſpite of all their machinations, 
and fince they know that two bookſellers went 
to law who ſhould print it; will they, I ſay, 
diſown their taſte, and retract their ſentence on 
it when it was firſt ſpoken ? Will they give me 
leave to publiſh, or only to ſuſpect another rea- 
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ſon for their acrimonious cenſures, quite dif- 
ferent from any inward perſuaſion that it de- 
ſerved them? It is well known that, when that 
very worthy gentleman with whom I had the 
honour to be admitted into the French Acade- 
my was begged, ſolicited, nay, teaſed, to print 
his ſpeech, even by thoſe who were for ſuppreſ- 
ſing mine, he reſolutely refuſed them, and told 
them, That he neither could nor ought ro 
« approve of ſo odious a diſtinction, which 
% they were for making, between him and my- 
„ ſelf : that the preference which they gave to 
© his ſpeech with ſo much affeQation and 
warmth, was ſo far from being any compli- 
ment to him, as they thought, that, on the 
*© contrary, it gave him a real uneaſineſs: that 
two ſpeeches, equally innocent, pronounced 
on the ſame day, ought to be printed at the 
«© ſame time.” He afterwards expreſſed him- 
ſelf very obligingly, both in public and private, 
how much it troubled him, that the two authors 
of the Gazette above mentioned had made the 
Praiſes they were pleaſed to beſtow on him fub- 
ſervient to their purpoſe of affronting me, and 
undervaluing both my Speech and Book of Cha- 
racters; and therefore condeſcended to make 
ſuch explanations and excuſes to me as were far 
above what I deſerved. If, therefore, it ſhould 
be inferred from this conduct of the Theobalds, 
that they falſely believed they ſtood in need of 
compariſons, and of a vapid, colloguing, deſpi- 
ſed ſpeech, as a neceſſary foil for that of my 
colleague, they ought, in order to clear them 
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ſelves from this diſgraceful ſuſpicion, to anſwer, 
that they are no courtiers, nor tied down to 
any man's favour ; nor that they are no flat- 
terers, no paraſites : that, on the contrary, they 
are fincere, and that they ingenuouſly ſpoke 
their thoughts of the plan, ſtyle, and fentiment, 
of my ſpeech to the French Academy. I urge, 
that it had on its ſide the judgment of the 
Court and City, of the Nobility and Common- 
alty; they again boldly reply, the Public has 
its taſte, and they have theirs: an anſwer which 
ſtops my mouth, and puts an end to all diſ- 
putes. It is true, it more and more alienates 
me from any attention to pleaſe them: for if 
I am bleſſed with a moderate fhare of health, 
and few more years of life, my vtmoſt ambi- 
tion will be, that my Works may always ſet the 
'Theobalds and the Public at variance. 
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Mos DA, Jun 13, 1693. 


Gentlemen, 


Ir were difficult to have the honour of ap- 
pearing in fuch an aflembly, to have before 
one's eyes the French Academy, to have read 
the hiſtory of its eſtabliſhment, and not imme- 
diately to think on him to whom ir is owing; 
and likewiſe not to be perſuaded that there is 
nothing more natural, and which ſhould diſ- 
pleaſe you leſs, than to introduce that eulogium 
which cuſtom and duty require, with ſome pa- 
negyrical touches, fo expreſſive of that great 
Cardinal, as ftrongly to revive the memory of 
him. | 
He is not a perſon eaſily expreſſed by florid 
words, or rich figures; by ſpeeches, not ſo much 
adapted to illuſtrate the merit which is the ſub» 
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je& of them, as to diſplay the fire and vivacity 
of the orator. Peruſe the reign of Lewis the 
Juſt, that is the life of Cardinal Richlieu, that 
is both the eulogium of him and of the Prince 
who produced his merit to the world. What 
can I add to facts ſtill ſo recent and ſo memo- 
rable? Open his Political Teſtament, weigh 
that Work; it is the picture of his mind; his 
foul there unfolds itſelf in all its immenſe ca- 
pacity : there you diſcover the ſources of his 
conduct and actions, of ſo many and ſuch great 
events, which fignalized his adminiſtration ; 
there it is eaſily obſervable, that a man who 
could think ſo boldly and juſtly could act ſurely 
and with ſucceſs; and that he who performed 
fuch great things, either never writ, or ought 
to have writ, as he did. AY 
To his ou and conſummate genius were 
known every ſpring and every myſtery of go- 
vernment ; he knew whatever was wile, deco- 
Fous, and ſublime, in adminiſtration; he re- 
ſpeed foreign ſtates, ſenſible of the weight of 
their alliance; to enemies he oppoſed allies ; he 
attended to the foreign and domeſtic intereſts 
of the kingdom, and forgot none but his own ; 
a laborious and languiſhing life, frequently ex- 
poſed; was the reward of ſuch an exalted vir- 
tue. Though the depoſitary of his maſter's 
_ treaſures, loaded with his favours, director and 
diſpenſer of his finances, yet it cannot be ſaid of 
him that he died rich. Would you believe it, 
Gentlemen, this ſerious, this auſtere ſoul, for- 
midable to the enemies of the ſtate, incxorable 
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to the factious, immerſed in negotiations, ſome- 
times taken up in the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, 
ſometimes in baffling the meaſures of a league, 
and ſometimes in meditating a conqueſt, found 
leiſure to be learned, reliſhed the belles lettres, 
and cheriſhed the profeſſors. Compare your- 
ſelves, if you dare, to the great Richlieu, ye 
who are devoted to Fortune, who, by the ſuc- 
ceſs of your private affairs, think yourſelves fit 
to be intruſted with thoſe of the public ! who 
fet up for ene geniuſes and able heads; 
who fay © You don't mind learning; that you 


© never read, nor ever will read ;” either with 


a deſign to reflect on the uſefulneſs of learning, 
or to ſeem as if you ſcorned to be beholden to 
others, but drew all from your own fund; 
know, that Cardinal Richlicu had learning; 
did read: I do not barely ſay he had no aver- 
fion for men' of letters, but that he loved them, 
favoured them, cheriſhed them; that he pro- 
cured them privileges and penſions; that he 
united them in a celebrated aſſembly ; he inſti- 
tuted the French Academy. 

Yes, ye rich ambitious men, who deſpiſe vir- 
tue, who ſneer at every aſſociation which is not 
founded upon ſtocks and intereſt! this was 
one of the plans of that great miniſter, who, 
born a ſtateſman, was devoted to the ſtate; a 
ſolid eminent genius, whoſe matives were ra- 
ther more noble than his performances; who 
never loſt ſight of the public good, as the chief 
glory of the monarchy; incapable of adopting 
any idea which was not worthy of himſelf, of 
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the prince whom he ſerved, and of France, the 
dear object of all his ſtudics and meditations. 
He knew the force and uſefulneſs of elo- 
quence, the power of ſpeech, which gives the 
due prevalence to reaſon, which induces men 
to commiſeration and probity, which inſpires 
the ſoldier with intrepidity, which appeaſes com- 
motions, which reduces to their duty the unlet- 
tered ſtubborn multitude: he was not ignorant 
what were the fruits of hiſtory and poetry; 
what the neceſſity of grammar, the baſis and 
foundation of other fctences ; and that, in or- 
der to carry theſe things to ſuch a degree of 
perfection as might make them advantageous 
to the Public, it was requiſite to inſtitute a ſo- 
ciety wherein Virtue only ſhould be admitted, 
and the ſuffrages be the impartial reward of a 
ſuperior merit in literature; to ſay no more, 
this, Gentlemen, was your beginning, and this 
pour rule, to which I am the only exception. 
Recall to your minds (it is no compariſon), 
recall that great and firſt of councils, where 
the fathers who compoſed it were remarkable 
for ſome mutilated member, or other marks of 
their fortitude in the fury of perſecution; they 
ſeemed to hold, from their wounds, a right of 
fitting in that general aſſembly of the whole 
church: ſo neither was there any of your il- 
luſtrious predeceſſors whom the people did not 
preſs to ſee, whom they did not point at in 
public places, whom they did not extol as the 
author of ſome finiſhed piece, which had in- 
titled him to a ſcat in this growing Academy, 
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of which they were, in a manner, the foun- 
ders: ſuch were thoſe great artiſts in ſpeech, 
thoſe primary maſters of French eloquence : 
ſuch are you, Gentlemen, who, for knowledge 
or merit, are not inferior to any of your pre- 
deceſſors. 

One“ among you, as correct in his language 
as if he had learned it by rules and principles; 
as elegant in foreign tongues as if they were 
natural to him; and, in whatever idiom he 
writes, ſeems always to ſpeak that of his own 
country: he has undertaken, he has complet- 
ed, a laborious tranſlation, which the bright- 
eſt wit might be proud to own, and which the 
moſt pious perſon might wiſh to have executed. 

Another + revives Virgil among us, tranſ- 
fuſes into our tongue the graces and enrich · 
ments of the Latin; makes romances which 
have an end, baniſhes from them prolixity and 
incredibility, judiciouſly ſubſtituting, in lieu of 
them, nature and probability. 

Another t, more uniform than Marot, and 
more a poet than Voiture, has the ſportiveneſs, 
the turn, and ſimplicity, of both; inſtructs while 
he lau hs; perſuades men to virtue by the or- 

gans of beaſts ; confers a ſublimity on the mean- 
elt ſubject ; peculiar i in his way of writing, al- 
ways an original, whether he invents, or whe- 
ther he tranſlates ; he ſurpaſſes his models; is 
himſelf an inimitable model. 

This writer || excels Juvenal, comes up te 


* The Abbot Regnier, + M. de Segrais. 
$ M, de la Fontaine, M. Boileau. 
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Horace, ſeems to create the thoughts of ano- 
ther, and to make whatever he handles his own, 
He has, in what he borrows from others, all 
the graces of novelty, and all the merit of in- 
vention : his verſes, ſtreng and harmonious, 
flowing from genius, but wrought by the moſt 
delicate art, will be read, even when the lan- 
guage is obſolete, and will be the laſt remains 
of it; the cenſure in them poignant, judici- 
ous, and innocent, if it be allowable that wh 
is really bad be called bac. ol 
Another favourite of the Muſes comes af- 
ter, a perſon who has been praiſed, applauded, 
admired ; whoſe verſes are known every where, 
and paſs into a proverb; ſupremely excellent 
in the drama, he has engroſſed every theatre: 
it is true, he does not diſpoſſeſs the other, but 
eſtabliſhes himſelf with him; nor does the world 
wonder at the conjunction. Some cannot en» 
dure that Corneille, the great Corneille, ſhould 
be preferred to him, and ſome others, that he 
ſhould be ſo much as equalled to him: they 
appeal to another age, they wait for the dearth 
of ſome old men, who, being pleaſed indiſcri- 
minately with whatever recalls their former 
years, do, perhaps, inwardly love nothing better 
in Oedipuſ than the recurrence of their youth. 
What ſhall I ſay of that noble perſon + who 
has ſo often made the'envious critics ſnarl, and 
ſo often ſilenccd them? whom, againſt his 
modeſt will, the world admires; who ſuper- 


M. Racine. + M. Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaur. 
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abounds, if I may ſo ſay, in the great number 
and eminence of his talents ; an orator, an hiſ- 
torian, a divine, a philoſopher: what a vaſt 
compaſs of learning! Such exquiſite eloquence, 
whether in his converſation, in his writings, or 
in the pulpit ! A defender of religion, a lumi- 
nary of the church, and, to anticipate the lan- 
guage of poſterity, a father of the church. 
What is he not? name, if you can, Gentlemen, 
one virtue of which he is not ſupremely poſ- 
ſeſſed. | 

Shall I likewiſe touch upon your laſt choice, 
ſo worthy of you? What things were ſaid to 
you in the place where Inow ſtand ? I remem- 
ber them; and after what you have heard, how 
dare I ſpeak ? and how can you cendeſcend to 
hear me? The delicacy and energy of that 
rare genius “ is felt in all its emanations, whe- 
ther he preaches extemporally, whether he 
pronounces a ftudied diſcourſe, or delivers his 
thoughts in converſation. Always maſter of the 
ear and heart of thoſe who hear him, none can 
envy ſuch an aſſemblage of talents, ſuch ſub- 
limity and depth, or ſuch eaſe and politeneſs; 
they are happy enough in hearing him, in feeling 
what he ſays, and how he ſays it: they ought to 
think it a great point gained, if they can carry 
away his reflections to improve by them. How 
great an acquiſition have you made in this illuf- 
trious perſon ! to whom am I affociated! - 

Were I not, Gentlemen, ſo much reſtrained 
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by time and decency, I could gladly proceed to 
the praiſes of every member of this Academy, 
in characters more ſtrongly marked, and more 
animated expreſſions. All the different talents 
diſſeminated among mankind concentre among 
vou. Would we look for orators, who ſcatter 
from the pulpit all the flowers of a maſculine 
eloquence; who inforce a ſound morality with 
all the aids of geſture and all the beauties of 
language; who engage the attention by a beau - 
tiful choice of words; who create a love of re- 
ligious ſolemnities, and cauſe our temples to be 
crowded ? let not ſuch, I ſay, be looked for 
elſewhere ; they are among you, Do we ad- 
mire a profound literature, which turns over 
the archieves of antiquity, to draw from thence 
things buried in oblivion, which have eſcaped 
the moſt curious reſearches, which to other 
men are unknown; a memory, a method, an 
accuracy, in which not the miſtake of a ſingle 
year, ſometimes not ſo much as of a ſingle day, 
is to be found in the ſeries of many centuries ? 
this admirable learning is alſo among you, is 
diſtinguiſhedly ſo in ſome of this illuſtrious 
aſſembly. If we are curious in the gift of 
tongues, accompanied with an exact knowledge 
of ancient times, and of an ability to relate the 
modern with as much perſpicuity as truth; 
ſuch rare qualities are not wanting among you; 
they are conſpicuous in one and the ſame ſub- 
Ject. If we ſeek for men of capacity and ex- 
perience, who, by the privilege of their em- 
ployments, make their prince ſpeak with dignity 
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and accuracy; or others, who, in arduous ne- 
gotiations, have ſucceſsfully exerted their lite- 
rary talents; others again, who conſecrate their 
parts and attention to the affairs of the public, 
after having employed them in the judicial 
with an equal reputation; all theſe this aſſem- 
bly affords, and it'is a pain to me not to name 
them. | 

If learning joined to eloquence be your de- 
light, you will ſoon be gratified, only reſerve 
your whole atrention for him who is to ſpeak 
after me. In ſhort, in what are you deficient ? 
You have writers furpaſſing in proſe and verſe ; 
poets in all kinds of poetry, whether moral, 
devout, heroic, gallant, or jocular; imitators of 
the Ancients; rigid critics; imaginative, deli- 
cate, inexhauſtible geniuſes, ſhining alike in 
the different ſpheres of ſolid converſation and 
the gay circle. Again, I ſay, to what perſons, 
to what great ſubjects, am I affociated ! 

But with whom do you condeſcend to admit 
me ? After whom do I make this public addreſs 
of thanks? However, let him not, though ſo 
praiſe-worthy, apprehend that I ſhall put his 
modeſty to any pain being fo near me. It would 
be no leſs eaſy to interrupt me than he would 
be inclined to it, I rather aſk you, to whom 
have you nominated me the ſucceffor, to a 
man who has Virtue * ! 

It ſometimes happens, Gentlemen, that they 
who owe you the praiſes of the illuſtrious dead, 
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whoſe places they fill, are often divided among 
ſeveral points, equally deſerving an honourable 
mention. In Monficur L' Abbe de la Chambre, 
you choſe a man ſo pious, ſo tender, fo chari- 
table, ſo commendable for the virtues. of the 
heart, whoſe. manners were ſo pure and ſo 
Chriſtian- like, who was ſo thoroughly penetra- 
ted with religion, ſo entirely conſtant to the 
performance of his duty, that writing well was 
one of his leaſt qualities; his. virtues caſt a 
kind of ſhade over his learning and eloquence; 
his life and conduct are applauded ſtill more. 
than his works. I would indeed chuſe to pro- 
nounce a funeral oration on him rather than 
barely expatiate on his learning and intellects. 
Merit in him was not an acquiſition, but a pa- 
trimony, an inheritance ; if, at leaſt, we may, 
judge of it by the {choice of him who ſurren- 
dered his heart, his confidence, his whole per- 
ſon, to that family, and who made it, as it were, 
a collateral branch of yourſelves, fince it may 
be ſaid that he adopted it, and took it, together 
with the French Academy, under his protection, 
I mean Chancellor Seguier “. He is remem- 
bered as one of the greateſt magiſtrates which. 
France ever bred fince it has been a nation: 
he has left it doubtful in which he moſt ex- 
celled, whether in polite learning or buſineſs. 
It is a truth of univerſaF conſent, that he ſur- 


This Chancellor ſucceeded Ricblicu in the protector⸗- 
ſhip of the Academy. He was a particular friend to M. 
Ja Chambre. (the Abbot's father), and retaiggd him in his. 


family, as his phyfician, many years. 
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paſſed all of his time in both thoſe qualifications ; 
grave and familiar, deep in bis deliberations, 
yet affable and eaſy of acceſs, He had natu- 
rally what ſo many others would, but cannot, 
acquire; what is not gained by ſtudy or imita- 
ted by affectation, what is quite another thing 
than ſententious phraſes or a ſolemn utterance 
what is ſcarcer than learning, or, perhaps, than 
probity, I mean Dignity; which he did not 
owe to the eminence of his poſt ; on the con- 
trary, he ennobled that; he was great and au- 
thoritative out of the miniſtry, nor has it ap- 
peared that thoſe who had the ſkill to unite 
every thing in their perſons could eclipſe him. 

It is now ſome years ago ſince you loſt that 
great Protector; you caſt your eyes around 
you; you weighed in the balance all who of- 
fered themſelves; but ſuch was the ſenſe of 
your loſs, that, in your efforts to repair it, you 
raiſed your thoughts to him who alone could 
cauſe you to forget it, and make it terminate to 
your glory, With what goodneſs, with what 
humanity, did our magnanimous Monarch re- 
eeive you! Nor is it ſtrange he ſhould ; it is 
his innate character; the very ſame character, 
Gentlemen, which ſhines forth in all the actions 
of his illuſtrious life; but which the ſurpriſing 
revolutians that have happened in a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, an ally of France, have” ſet in 
the faireſt light it could poſſibly receive. 

How eaſily do we loſe the ſenſe and memory 
of things which made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion 
upon us! Let us call on mind thoſe tempeſtu- 
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ous days of anxiety and trouble, uncertain 
what might have befallen a great king “, 2 
great queen, the prince their ſon, an auguſt 

but unhappy family, who were driven by their 

piety and religion to the ſevereſt trials of ad- 

verſity. Alas! whether they were loſt at ſea; 

or fell by the hands of their enemies, we knew 

not. We aſkedone another; we promiſed each 
other reciprocally to communicate the firſt 

news relating to ſuch a:lamentable event. It 
was no longer a- public but-a family affair; it 

interrupted our fleep ; we waked each other to 
tell any news we had heard. And when thoſe 

royal perſons, for whom we had been fo much 
concerned, had at length eſcaped the dangers of 
the ſea and their own country, was there not 
wanting a foreign land of refuge? a king; 
equally generous and powerful, who both could 
and would receive them? I ſaw that reception; 
a moving ſpectacle, if ever there was one! 
Every eye burſt into tears of joy and admira- 

tion: our Monarch never looked more grace- 

ful, no, not at the head of his armies, when he 

thunders upon a town which reſiſts him, or 
when he diſfipates his enemies' troops with only 
a rumour of his approach. 

His end in this long war, doubt not, is to 
give us a happy peace, ſettled on conditions en- 

tirely reaſonable, and for the honour of the 

nation, which may for ever put it out of the 

enemies power to diſturb us by new hoſtilities, 

Let others publiſh abroad, and celebrate what 

»The welfare of Britain required that expulſion, 

C 4 
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this great king has executed, cither by himſelf 
or his generals, during the courſe of theſe 
eommotions, which have ſhaken all Europe: 
they have a yaſt field, and a ſubject which will 
exerciſe them for a long time. Let others pro- 
pheſy, if they can, what he iatends to perform 
this campaign; I only ſpeak of his heart, of 
the reAitude and greatneſs: of his purpoſes ; 
they are known to every body; his generous 
warmth: cannot conceal itſelf, When compli- 
mented” upon the titles of honour with: which 
ke has juſt now gratified ſome grandees of his 
ftate, what ſays he to this? That he cannot 
be contented whilſt all are not ſo, and that it 
is impoſſible for him to do for every perſon as 
he would. He knows, Gentlemen, that it is 
the fortune of a king to take towns, to win 
battles, to enlarge his frontiers, to be dreaded 
by his enemies; but that the glory of a ſove- 
reign conſiſts in being beloved by his people, 
in having their hearts, and, conſequently, all 
their noifefions. Ye remote, ye neighbouring. 
eountries ! behold this humane and beneficent 
prince, whom the painters and ſtatuaries only: 
disfigure, he reaches out his arms to you, looks 
upon you with eyes of affection and ſweetneſs; 
it is his peculiar attitude: he is deſirous to ſee 
your inhabitants, your ſhepherds, daneing to 
the pipe under the willows and poplars, in con- 
cert with their ruſtic voices, ſinging loyal ſongs 
in praiſe of him, who, together with peace, and 
the fruits of peace, ſhall have reſtored joy and 
feſtivity among them. . 
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It is to attain the height of hiswiſhes, namely, 
the common felicity, that he gives himſelf up 
to the toils and dangers of an obſtinate war, 
that he undergoes the inclemency of the ſea- 
ſons, that he expoſes his perſon, that he hazards 
a life diſtinguiſhed for happineſs and ſplendour. 
This is his ſecret, theſe his views; they are 
known, they are evident from the very quali- 
ties of thoſe who are in place, and who aid him 
with their counſels. I ſpare their modeſty. Let 
them only ſuffer me to obſerve, that if there 
is no gueſſing at the projects of this wiſe prince, 
the public gueſſes at, and even nominates, the 
perſons he is going to prefer, and that his ma- 
jeſty does only confirm the voice of the people 
in the choice of his miniſters. He does. not 
entirely transfer the weight of affairs upon 
them, himſelf being, if I may ſo ſay, his own 
prime miniſter ; ever ſtudious to relieve his 
ople's neceſſities, he enjoys no reſpite, no 
3 of relaxation: it is now night-fall, the 
ards are poſted, the ftars are glittering in the 
avens, and performing their revolutions; all 
Mature is at ret, deprived: of day, buried in 
ſomniferous darkneſs; we too are at reſt; while 
the king alone, retired within his cabinet, 
watches over us, and over his whole dominions: 
ſuch, Gentlemen, is the protector you have 
obtained, even the protector of his people. 
Tou have admitted me into a Society illu- 
ſtrated by ſo high a protection: I do not diſ- 
ſemble; my value for this diſtinction was ſuch 
that I deſired to have it in all its untainted 
3 ä | 
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bloom and purity; I mean, that I might owe 
it to your choice alone: and ſuch is my vene- 
ration for this choice, that I did not dare to 
wound or even glance at its freedom by any 
importunate ſolicitation - of my own. 1 had, 
beſide, a juſt diffidence of myſelf ; I felt a re- 
pugnance. to aſk a preference to others who 
were capable of being choſen. I had a ſur- 
miſe, Gentlemen, which carried with it the 
greateſt probability, I mean, that your inclina- 
tions turned elſewhere upon a- worthy ſubject, 
upon a man of virtue, wit, and knowledge, who 
was ſo before the place of truſt which he poſ- 
ſeſſes was conferred upon him, and would be 
ſo though he were to enjoy it no longer. Iam 
very ſenſibly touched, not with the deference, 
(becauſe I know how much of that I owe him), 
but with the friendſhip, he ſhowed me, even to 
the forgetting himfelf in my behalf. A father 
leads his ſon to a ſhow; there is ſuch a reſort 
that the door is quite blocked up; he is tall 
and robuſt; he clears his way through the 
crowd, and, juſt as he is entering, he puts his: 
little ſon before him, who otherwiſe muſt not 
have got in at all, or at leaſt very late. This 
ſtep, which my honoured friend took, in deſi- 
ring ſome of you to give your votes for me, 
which ſo juſtly belonged to him, is perfectly 
new and ſingular in its circumſtances; but yet 
does not at all leſſen my obligations to you, 
ſince nothing but your ſuffrages, always free 
and independent, can beſtow a ſeat in the: 


French Academy. This you. have granted me, 
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Gentlemen, and with ſo good a grace, with fo 
unanimous a concurrence, that I owe it to, and 
will hold it by, no other tenure but that of 
your good pleaſure! In me was no high poſt, 
no intereſt, no riches, no titles or authority, 
which could incline you to make this choice; 
none of theſe meet in me, I want every thing. 
A. Book * which met with fome ſucceſs for its 
fingularity, and of which the falſe, I ſay, falſe 
and malicious applications might have done me 
a prejudice with perſons of leſs equity and pe- 
netration than yourſelves, was all the mediation 
I made uſe of, and which you accepted. How 
then can I ever repent of being an author! 
His Book of Characters, 
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GREAT M E N. 


2 of rank is highly neceſſary 


for the economy of the world, and was never 
called in queſtion but by barbarians and enthu- 
ſiaſts. | 
A juſt conſideration for the ſeveral degrees 

of men, as the orders of Providence have pla- 
ced them above us, is uſeful, not only to the 
correcting of our manners and keeping our 
common converſation in the bounds of polite- 
neſs and civility, but has even a better conſe- 
quence, in diſpoſing the mind to a religious 
humility. | 

In obſerving, ſtep by ſtep, the ſeveral degrees 
of excellency above us, we arrive inſenſibly, at 
laſt, ro the contemplation of the ſupreme per- 
eie i! ns "TIF 

It has been ſaid, that inequality of condition 
is a bar to friendſhip; but why? are not the 
links of a chain continued as well perpendicu- 
larly as horizontally ? 

VorL. II. X 
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Moſt men are, indeed, rather inclined to live 
on the terms of civility than friendſhip ; it is 
ſufficient for their intereſt to have no enemies, 
and they find it for their eaſe to have no obli- 
gations without doors, that is, out of themſelves, 

There are ſome people that naturally love to 
do good, and contribute to the happineſs of 
their fellow-creatures ; but how rare ? 

If there cannot be what is called Friendſhip 
between a great and a private man, there may 
be ſomething almoſt equivalent to it, while 
there is beneficence on one part, and gratitude 
on the other. 53 | | 

Crito muſt be a miſerable man, who never 
was known to have a friend, even among men 
of his own degree. He is rich, he is great, he 
has wit; any of theſe three qualities would 
have got another man either friends or fol- 
Towers. He has not good nature. | 
Paulinus is affable, juſt to his word, gene - 
rous, ſerviceable: he has no enemies but thoſe 
that are ſo to virtue and to their country; he 
has friends amongſt thoſe of his own rank, and 
followers amongſt his inferiors,- that take a 
pleaſure in his protection. He has good nature. 
A great man, who has a delicate under- 
ſtanding, cannot find a ſufficient number for 
his converſation among thoſe of his own qua- 
lity. 8 * 171 
Ariſtus is a great genius for politics, and 
he finds, amongſt the miniſtry, heads capable 
of forming the greateſt and wiſeſt deſigns. It 
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is with them he concerts what is for the ad- 
vantage of his prince and country. But he has 
a taſte for muſic, painting, and ſculpture; he 
is perfectly a maſter of all the fine parts of 
learning, He chuſes to ſpend whole days with 
Lycidas, a man not of his own quality, but one 
to whom Nature and Induſtry have given what 


they could give. 


Lycidas was born, with great advantages for 
8 he has improved thoſe advantages; 
he has a wit admirably well turned; a ſound 
and exact judgment; he thinks, ſpeaks, and 
writes, with the utmoſt politeneſs; and with all 
theſe, he has ſo much gentlenefs in nature, and 
ſweetneſs in his manners, that one ſhould love 
him though it were poſſible he might be a 
fool. In thort, it is neceffary to a great man 
that would be completely happy to have ſuch 
a friend or companion, call it which you will. 

Going into the company of great men is like 
going into the other world; you ought to ſtay 
ull you are called. 

What impatience have ſome people to preſs 
into converſations, where it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be eaſy ! 

Bupalus was never cut out for a courtier; 
why will he always be making parties to dine 
with great lords? | 

Bupalus might have lived well with any ſore 
of people, bateing lords. He has a pleaſant 
wit; he has humour, and is very often agree. 
able in his hs © ; but then he is vari. 
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able; he has loved and hated all his acquaint- 
ance round. He is violent, a great ſtranger 


to patience; and a mortal enemy to contradic- 
tion. He would have made a notable tyrant, 


and flatterers would have had a good time of 


Ie in his reign, 
If I confider my own intereſt, what have T 
to do. with people who take it to be their pri- 


vilege and birthright to inſult me? 


What ſlavery is it to a ridiculous vanity to 
hunt after the converſation of inſolent great; 
neſs! What peace, what eaſe, what happineſs, 
does a man forego, who might be uſed as he 
pleaſes amongſt his equals, and yet chuſes to 
put himſelf er the rack to make a lord 
laugh ! 

Great men WES the leſſer people ſhould 
have the complaiſance for them to be of their 
opinion, or at leaſt that thoſe who depend 
upon them ſhould ſubmit blindly to their 
notions of right and wrong; this is a privi- 
lege we do not allow the prieſthood rhem- 
ſelves, and yet they derive their authority from 


the Higheſt. 


We allow there is a true reaſon of ſtate, and 
a true religion to be followed; but neither all 
prieſts nor all ſtateſmen have right notions of 
them. They would have the world of the fame. 
opinion with the man in Horace: 

wy | 

Nam te 
Scire, Deos quoniam propius cantingis, oportet. 
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But we have an untucky 22 againſt them 
in Engliſh; 


| The nearer the church (or court) the * ns from GoD, 
and (it may be) the Prince's ſervice, 


Common decency and good manners require 
a deference to our ſuperiors; and if they have 
ſomething in them inſufferable, we may avoid 
coming where they are. 

If one cannot bear the chattering of Babylas, 
his infipid gaiety, his perpetual ado with his 
family, his hiſtory of their particular honours, 
his peeviſhneſs, his intrigues, and his raillery; 
there is one eaſy remedy, ſhun him; the 1 
is wide enough. 

The ambition of being intimate with our 
betters runs through the moſt weak underſtand- 
ings of all ranks. 

Go down in a Ragecoach with a parſon's' 
wife, ſhe tells you of all the firs and the ladies 
in her country ; ** How often ſhe goes to fee 
„them, — that they are continually ſending for 
her, —how they breed their ſons—and what 
© they give their daughters: but my Lord 
& Biſhop's lady does not live if ſhe is not once 
a week at and one odd thing, which you, 
„ may be, will hardly believe, he never went 
t to the aſſizes without her.“ 

So the he and ſhe citizen, with my Lord 
Mayor's couſin, my Lord Mayor's couſin's 
couſin, &c. 

Beneficence ſeems to be fo inſeparable from 


_— — 
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true greatneſs, that one might, not unaptly, 
define it a large power of doing good ; and if 
the will is not inclined to the exerciſe of that 
power, it had as good not be as not to be put 


to its proper uſe. 


Why ſhould any one be called a Great Man 
who is rarely ſerviceable to others, who ſeldom 
does good to the unworthy ? But the world 
impoſes upon him and themſelves too; they 


call him a Great Man, and-he is not fo. 


Neceſſity makes ſome people bow; and fear 
winken moſt people ſtand at a diſtance and fay 
nothing. 

The exceſſes and vices of Great Men ſet fa- 
tal and ruinous examples to their inferiors, 
and one might wiſh upon this occaſion that 


their acquaintance and converſations were con- 


fined to one another. 

Cleon is noble, has a vaſt eſtate, and great 
employment; ; he builds, buys pictures, fine 
furniture; he plays deep, keeps horſes, and 
lives magnificently; he leaves a plentiful for- 
tune and an eaſy family behind him. 

Dorilas is a private man, of a free and inde- 
pendent condition; he lives like Cleon, he 


. mortgages his eſtate, he becomes a ſlave, he 


depends upon others, he is undone ; his poſte- 


rity curſe him. 


Great Men have n many — which attract 
firſt our admiration, and then our affections; 


and ſome people live ſafely and pleaſantly witk 


them: but thoſe who never converſe with them 
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are exempt from the power of many paſſions, 
and are free from the pains of many afflictions. 

All human Greatneſs had a beginning; it 
has ſometimes been founded upon honeſty. If 
I am charmed with it, why ſhould I not ra- 
ther attempt to be one of thoſe Great Ones, 
whoſe condition I ſo much admire, than be 
contented with a ſecond place, a dependence 
upon them ? 

There 1s a virtuous as well as a vicious de- 
fre of Greatneſs. 


THE END. 
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